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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


VotumME XXII JULY, 1903 NuMBER I 


TO COMMEND THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


THE book of Acts, like the other books of the New Testa- 
ment, was written for the purpose of commending the gospel to 
THE PURPOSE those who might read it, or who might be reached 
OF THE by it indirectly. It was the second part of a larger 
Book OF ACTS = work; the first part was the gospel of Luke. These 
two books constitute a unit, though this fact is obscured by the 
insertion of the gospel of John between them in the present 
arrangement of the New Testament books. Written in the last 
quarter of the first century A. D., and in the gentile field, the 
Acts of the Apostles set forth and impressed the larger concep- 
tion of the gospel which Jesus had taught. One might call the 
Acts, as one might call each of the four gospels, “a first-century 

_apology for Christianity.” They were such, yet the term “apol- 
ogy’’ does not produce altogether the right idea about them. 
Their aim was intensely practical.. They sought to make men 
see the superiority of the religious ideas and the moral standards 
-of Christianity. 


To make this truth clear was a most difficult task. Gentiles 
‘were not easily persuaded that a religion of Jewish origin was 
for them, and offered them a higher type of religion 
than their own. The wisdom and energy with 
which the first Christians commended the gospel to 
‘the great Roman world have been matter of wonder from the 
first century until our own. The book of Acts is one feature of 
this great evangelistic movement conducted by the followers of 
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Christ. The particular method by which Luke commends the 
gospel to his readers was beyond question the most desirable 
and the most effective which could have been used at that time. 
Jesus taught a universal, spiritual gospel during the years of his 
public ministry. But it remained for his disciples to extend his 
teaching to gentiles, and to bring into realization its universal 
and spiritual characteristics. The story of how this was accom- 
plished is the story that the book of Acts tells. And it is told 
most interestingly and persuasively. The reader of the book 
could scarcely fail to see the ardent purpose for which the nar- 
rative was given, and it would be difficult for him to escape the 
conclusion that a religion of this kind had a practical significance 
for himself. 


The most remarkable thing in the history of the apostolic age 
is the progressive apprehension and realization of the higher 
Luxe’s aspects of Jesus’ teaching. It is nothing short of 
Concerrion of miraculous that members of the Jewish nation, in | 
THE GOSPEL whom race pride and exclusiveness reached their 
extreme development, and who claimed to possess the special 
and ultimate revelation of God’s will, should have been able to 
abandon these national positions to accept and proclaim a uni- 
versal, spiritual gospel. Luke, to be sure, was not a Jew; but 
neither was he the originator of the conception of the gospel 
which his books present. That conception came from Christ, 
and was established by the apostle Paul more than by any other. 
Luke owes his conception of the gospel, so far as we can see, to 
Paul, with whom he was a fellow-laborer in the gentile field. 
The gospel and the Acts of Luke are a presentation of the gen- 
eral view of the gospel which obtained in the Pauline churches. 
Still, Luke had made this conception his own. He was not a mere 
reporter of others’ opinions; he was himself profoundly convinced 
of the truth of this gospel. 

It is most interesting to observe how this true conception of 
Jesus’ teaching made its way in the years that followed his public 
ministry. The gospel of Matthew was written specifically to set 
forth the universal, spiritual gospel. The epistle to the Hebrews 
was written to show the immeasurable superiority of this kind of 
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EDITORIAL 5 


a gospel over Judaism and over paganism. The conception of 
the gospel which we find in Acts is that which came to prevail 
in the first century by the labors and the writings .of those who 
saw most clearly, and who worked most effectively to give their 
vision to others. 


Various modes of setting forth and commending the gospel 
were used by the Christians. The argumentative mode, as seen 
Luxe’s Move in the epistle to the Hebrews, had its value; the 
oF Presenting apocalyptic mode, as seen in the book of Reve- 
THE GosPEL —_Jation, was an attractive way; the epistolary mode, as 
seen in the writings of Paul and others, had its special usefulness. 
But the mode which was preferred above all, and was found to 
reach the largest number most effectively, was that of the nar- 
rative. To tell what Jesus had said and what Jesus had done was 
found to be the way above every other way for giving the gospel 
to men. The story, too, of how Jesus’ disciples after his ministry 
carried on his work, communicated his teaching to others, and 
built up the kingdom which he had introduced, was the most 
useful method of showing the universal and spiritual conception 
of Christ in its realization. The history of the public ministry 
is not recited in the four gospels as a mere chronicle of past . 
events with a historical interest uppermost; rather these things 
are told for the immediate practical effect upon the reader. So in 
the book of Acts, the events of the apostolic age are not recited 
merely as events for the sake of telling what happened in bygone 
years; rather these events are recited to commend the gospel to 
the readers of the book, and such a conception of the gospel as 
the book is written to support. 


One of the first things which strike a reader of the Acts of 
the Apostles is the attention which is given to exhibiting the 
Geograpuica. territorial expansion of Christianity. The program 
SPREAD OF for that expansion is stated in chap. I, vs. 8, and 
CuRistiANTY the carrying out of this program is shown by the 
narrative of evangelization in one district after another, until the 
whole gentile world from Jerusalem to Rome had received the 
gospel. Yet one must not be so shallow a reader as to think 
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that this geographical spread is narrated simply for its own sake. 


It is one way in which Luke sets forth the world-conquest of the 
gospel. Further, territorial expansion was one means by which 
the gospel became in fact a universal, spiritual religion. To 
show that it is this was the main object of the book. 


The book of Acts also gives glowing descriptions of the work 
of several men. Among them Peter and Paul were the most dis- 


PLACE OF tinguished, and the most effective. The title “Acts 
PETER AND of the Apostles” applies only in a general way to 
IW ACTS 


the contents of the book, since the work of a majority 
of the Twelve is not recorded, while much is told of persons who 
were not apostles, especially Stephen and Philip. The purpose 
of the writer of Acts was not to give a biography of anyone, 
not even of Peter or Paul. In contrast with this view one might 
almost say that it was the author’s intention to write a biography 
of the gospel of Christ. But the narrative is not told with a 


biographical interest or aim to the front; it is told to show the . 


true conception of the gospel, and to commend this to the 
reader for his acceptance. 

That the Acts is not a biography of Peter or Paul appears 
the moment one considers how much the Acts fails to tell us 
about these two men. When Peter disappears from the Acts’ 
history after chap. 15, it is not because Peter’s activity ceases at 
that time, but because the development of Christianity passed 
from the Jewish field and Peter’s hands into the gentile field and 
into the hands of the apostle Paul. So when we reach the close 
of Acts and are surprised to find no record of the outcome of 
Paul’s Roman trial or of his death, these things are not told 
because the author is not writing a biography of Paul. Having 
shown the establishment of the universal, spiritual gospel in 
Rome, the great capital of the empire, by a two-years’ unhindered 
evangelization of Paul, he has accomplished the purpose with 
which he set out, namely, to commend the gospel in its largest 
and best conception by showing how this conception had been 
actually wrought out in the first generation of the Christian 
movement. 
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EDITORIAL 7 


One might rashly judge that a book written in the first century 
to commend Christianity to its contemporaries would have little 
snesasien value for the twentieth century as an apology for 
Vauue or Luxe’s Christianity. Would not the point of view, the 
WRITINGS methods used, and the features of the time so con- 
For TovAY dition the book that it would have little practical 
value for any day but its own? Just here lies the peculiar 
character of. the Acts, and of the New Testament books as a 
collection. They have so far escaped the limitations and the 
superficial characteristics of their time as to be books for every 
century. It was the divine inspiration, of which we speak so 
much, that gave them these qualities of permanent value. The 
book of Acts, like the gospels and the epistles, still presents 
Christianity in a way to reach the largest number in the most 
impressive way. One cannot even now find a better method 
than that of telling vividly the gospel story, and the story of 
the life and work of the first Christians, as a means of com- 
mending the gospel to the hearts and minds of men. Is it not true 
that we fail to make all the use we might of the book of Acts 
for persuading men of the intrinsic superiority and the power 
for universal victory which lie in the gospel of Christ? 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE A. BARTON,.PH.D., 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


JERUSALEM attracts the interest of a larger number of people 
: than any other city in the world. It is a sacred city to all the 
- adherents of three of the great religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism. Millions of people in all parts of the 
j world turn their thoughts to it with feelings of reverence and 
: adoration. It has been the central city of the world’s best reli- 
‘ gious history for three thousand years. 

— This religious interest begins with the reigns of David and 
- Solomon. If, then, we could form an approximate picture of 
the Jerusalem of that far-off time, it would be a matter of great 

interest to many people. The formation of such a picture is — 
not, however, an easy task. During these centuries Jerusalem 
has not only undergone the changes which come upon every 
inhabited city in the course of long periods of peaceful growth 
i and decay, but it has been the center of many bloody wars, has 
several times suffered from the severe shocks of earthquakes, has 
been many times besieged, and several times quite destroyed. 
| Three or four times it has been rendered uninhabitable, and then 
om after the lapse of time rebuilt. In these times of rebuilding 
if the old lines have not always been followed. This fact would seem 
to render the discovery of the lines of the ancient city sufficiently 
difficult, but the difficulty is still further increased by the fact that 
important names seem in some instances to have traveled from 
one point to another, so that we cannot be sure that similar 
transfers have not been made at points where we cannot now 

trace them. 

Jerusalem is situated on the southern slope of the two ridges 
of land which are terminated on the south by the junction of the 
| Valley of Hinnom and the Valley of Jehoshaphat. These ridges 
are separated from one another by a valley, which was called, in 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON 


PLAN OF THE HILLS OF JERUSALEM, 


AAA, Eastern Hill, Ophel and Moriah, the ancient Zion. 
BBB, Western Hill, the modern Zion. 
CCC, Tyropzan Valley. 
DDD, Valley of Hinnom. 
EEE, Valley of Jehoshaphat, or Kidron Valley. 
FFF F, Present city wall. 
aa aa, Present Temple Area: 7. ¢., Area of the Mosque of Omar. 
5, Job’s Well, probably3}En Rogel. 
c, Virgin’s Fountain, probably Upper Gihon. 
d, Pool of Siloam, 
ed, Rock-cut Aqueduct. 
e, Beth-sur. 
*ff, Probable line of Solomon’s wall on the Western Hill. 
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the time of Josephus, the Tyropzan Valley; 7. ¢., the Valley of 
the Cheesemakers. This valley was in ancient times much 
deeper than it is today. The English explorations have shown 
that in parts at least fifty or sixty feet of debris have accumu- 
lated above its ancient bed. It is certain that through its whole 
course, almost down to the Pool of Siloam, which lies at its 
southern end, the depth of this valley is much less than in 
ancient times. The Kidron Valley, or the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
forms a deep gorge on the east of the city, and separates its 
eastern ridge from the Mount of Olives. The Valley of Hinnom, 
also a deep gorge, but with sides not so precipitous as those of 
the Kidron, curves about the western and southern sides of the 
more westerly of its ridges, separating it from the adjoining 
country. It is only on the north that no valley divides these 
ridges from the adjacent land. Today the western ridge is 
called Zion; while the upper part of the eastern ridge was the 
Moriah, and its southern part, the Ophel of the Bible.* That 
one, at least, of these names has moved from one point to 
another since the time of David will appear as we proceed. 

The earliest historical mention of Jerusalem is found in the 
letters which its king, Abd-Khiba, wrote to Amenophis IV., king 
of Egypt, about 1400 B. C.?__ It is clear from these letters that 
Jerusalem was at that time an important city, the head of a 
considerable territory, although its ruler was a vassal of the 
Egyptian king. The territory of Jerusalem at that period was 
approximately the territory which afterward comprised the king- 
dom of Judah. 

The information concerning Jerusalem itself which these let- 
ters give is exceedingly meager. We are told nothing about the 
hills on which it is situated, and nothing concerning its extent. 
Guthe infers,3 though on what grounds he does not tell us, that 
the Jerusalem of this period was an unwalled, or open city. This 
is, I believe, a mistake. A passage in one of Abd-Khiba’s let- 
ters, which has hitherto been misunderstood, shows that the 

*See the accompanying map, p. 9. 

2 Cf. SCHRADER, KXeilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, pp. 302-15. 

3See his art. “Jerusalem,” in the Realencyclopedie (3d ed.). 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON II 


Jerusalem of that day had a wall, as intrinsic probability should 
have led us to believe. The letter in which the passage occurs,‘ 
tells how the people of Ginti-Kimil have fallen away, how the 
king of Gaza is faithless, and then declares: “We will open 
Jerusalem to the guards whom thou shalt send by the hand of 
Khaja.”5 If Jerusalem could be ‘‘opened,” it was a walled city. 


OPHEL AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 


4 Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, Vol. V, No. 185. 

$The word on which the difficulty has arisen is »7-7f-tu-ur, from the stem "OD. 
It is used in Assyrian to mean “open,” but has been thought in Canaanitish to mean 
“free,” MIMD being used for “open.” A careful examination of the Old Testament 
occurrences of "OD shows that even in Canaan the sense of “opening” is quite as 
appropriate. In Prov. 17:14, the use of "QD is appropriate, because the figure receives 
its force from the way in which water rushes from the “opened” water-skin. In 
1 Kings 6:18, 29, 32, 35 it is used of the “opening” of flowers. In 1 Sam. 19: 10 it 
describes the way in which David, when his life was in danger, broke away from the 
presence of Saul. In1 Chron. 9:33, and 2 Chron. 23:8, it is used of the releasing of 
priests from service. It appears, then, that while it is used three times in the Old 
Testament in figurative senses, in the other instances where it is used the meaning or 
idea of “opening” is quite as appropriate as any other. This fact, combined with 
its Assyrian meaning, leads me to believe that the position taken in the text is justified. 
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During the period of the Judges, Jerusalem was a Jebusite 
city. Its conquest was accomplished by David. It appears 
from the biblical account of that conquest (2 Sam. 5:7), that 
the Jebusites had a stronghold, which they thought was impreg- 
nable, and which David took with difficulty. This stronghold 
is declared to have been identical with ‘the city of David,” 
and to have been on Zion. Now it is clear from many incontro- 
vertible indications, that the Zion here referred to was south of 
the temple area, and identical with the hill Ophel: for example, 
David “went up” from his residence in Jerusalem to the threshing- 
floor of Araunah (2 Sam. 24:19) ; Solomon brought the ark “up” 
out of Zion, the city of David, into the temple (1 Kings 8:1). 
Again, the palace of Solomon was next to the temple, which was 
built on the threshing-floor of Araunah, being separated from it 
by awall only (Ezek. 43:8; 1 Kings 6: 36; 7:8, 12); this palace 
was lower than the temple (1 Kings 10:5), and must therefore 
have been situated on the south side of it; but this palace, a part 
of which was set apart for Pharaoh’s daughter, was higher than 
the city of David (1 Kings 9:24). This city must therefore have 
lain still farther to the south upon the same eastern ridge, for in 
no other way can these topographical conditions be satisfied. 
That this was the case appears also from the book of Nehemiah, 
according to which the “city of David” was approached by a 
flight of steps from a gate in the vicinity of Siloam (Neh. 3:15; 
12: 31-37). Other biblical evidence might also be adduced. 

If this be true, it is clear that in the time of David Zion was 
the name, not of the western hill, as now, but of the eastern hill. 
This was, indeed, not only the case from David to Nehemiah, as 
we have seen, but continued to be the case down to the second 
century B. C., for in the apocryphal books Zion is still identical 
with the temple hill.© At some time between this period and 
the fourth century A. D. the name was transferred to the western 
hill, which still bears it, for to the Bordeaux pilgrim Zion was evi- 
dently the western hill.’ 

It is easy to understand why the eastern hill, although the 

Cf. 1 Macc. 4: 37, 38; 5:54; 7:33; 1 Esdr. 8:81; Ecclus. 24:10. 

7See GEYER, /tinera Hierosolmitana, Saecula IIII-VITI/, p. 22. 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON 13 


lowest, afforded the best position for a strong fortress. A peren- 
nial fountain, called today the Virgin’s Fountain, springs from 
the foot of its eastern slope, and an ancient underground pas- 
sage has been found by which the water could be reached from 
within the line of the old city wall, so as to be accessible in case 
of siege. The western hill possessed no such advantage as this. 


THE WESTERN HILL (NOW CALLED ZION) AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH, 


There is no natural spring upon it. Water must be caught in 
cisterns, and in a protracted siege was likely to be exhausted. 

It is probably this connection of the eastern hill with the 
Virgin’s Fountain which is referred to in 2 Sam. 5: 8, an obscure 
passage; the text is by recent commentators considered corrupt. 

It is clear then that the Jebusite fortress, and that Hebrew 
stronghold which was afterward called the ‘city of David,” 
were situated on the southern end of the eastern hill, and that 


8See WARREN AND CONDER, Jerusalem, pp. 366ff., published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 
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the palace of Solomon and the temple built by him were to the 
north of this Davidic stronghold, and higher up on the same hill. 
Having determined this, the question next arises, was this town 
on the eastern hill all there was to the Jerusalem of David’s time? 

There are those who maintain that the whole western hill was 
unoccupied down to the time of the Asmonzans.? This view is, 


JOB’S WELL (EN-ROGEL), SOUTH OF JERUSALEM, 


I believe, untenable from the standpoint of the biblical evidence, 
of the archzological evidence, and of the intrinsic probability. 
Let us glance at these three classes of considerations in order. 
To begin with the biblical evidence, there are many passages 
in the Old Testament in which Mount Zion seems to be distin- 
guished from Jerusalem. In many of these, it must be confessed, 
the distinction may be no more than synonyms used in literary 
parallelism.*? Such, however, is not the case with all of them. 


9E. g., Pere Germer Durand, in a lecture delivered at the Dominican Con- 
vent, Jerusalem, December 3, 1902. 

2 Kings 19:31; Ps. 51:18; Isa. 64:10; Jer. 26:18; Joel 3:16; Amos 1:2; 
Micah 3:12; Zech. 1:17. 
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Isa. 30:19 is a passage in which Zion is clearly spoken of as a 
quarter in Jerusalem. In 2 Chron. 28: 27 it is stated that Ahaz 
was buried in the city of Jerusalem, but was not buried in the 
sepulchers of the kings. These tombs were in David's city (1 
Kings 11: 42; 14:31, etc.), and so near the temple that Ezekiel 
blames Israel for having buried her kings in the sacred place 
(Ezek.45:7). These passages contemplate a city which extended 
beyond the eastern hill. 

If it can be objected that these passages are late, we may in 
another way attempt to ascertain at what period Jerusalem 
extended its borders beyond the eastern hill. The fact has been 
generally overlooked that in the time of the Maccabees there 
was a fortress in Jerusalem called Beth-sur, but this is certainly 
implied in 1 Macc. 6: 48-51, where Bethsura cannot be the for- 
tified city near Hebron, but must refer to a fortified post in Jeru- 
salem, which is put in contrast with the sanctuary. Dr. Selah 
Merrill points out that the name of this fortress survives in 
Josephus in the corrupt form Bethso,” and that the description 
of Josephus enables him (Merrill) to identify its location with 
the Maudsley scarp and with the position of Bishop Gobat’s 
school (see map, p.9). Now the rock-cutting necessary for the 
construction of this fortress was an immense work. If it existed 
in the time of the Maccabean struggle, it must have been built 
before the exile, for there was no time after the exile and prior 
to the Maccabees when the nation was rich enough to undertake 
such an enterprise."3 If we go back to the pre-exilian days, 
there seems no time after the days of Solomon when the nation 
was strong enough to undertake such a work. The biblical 
notices of the building operations of later kings relate how Heze- 
kiah constructed an aqueduct (probably the Siloam tunnel), 
and how Manasseh surrounded Ophel (the southern part of the 
eastern hill) with a wall.* This statement might mean that 


1 Pére Durand, in a lecture delivered at the Dominican Convent, Jerusalem, Jan- 
uary 21, 1903, perceived this fact, which I had previously noted. Dr. Merrill had, from 
the text of Josephus, perceived this before I noted it in Maccabees. 

JOSEPHUS, Jewish Wars, V, iv, 2. 

3See Biss, Excavations at Jerusalem, pp. 45, 319. 

4 Cf. 2 Kings 20:20; 2 Chron. 32: 30; 33:19. The Chronicler’s statements prob- 
ably rest on older sources ; cf. Nowack, Handkommentar, in loc. 
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Manasseh built a wall across the mouth of the Tyropzan valley 
to connect with a wall on the western hill, as Bliss supposes,’5 but 
could hardly describe the fortification of the western hill. Such 
considerations, therefore, make it probable that the extension of 
Jerusalem to the western hill occurred as early as the time of 
David or Solomon. It is probable that then the fortress of 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR, ON THE SITE OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Beth-sur (rock-fortress) on the site of the Maudsley scarp was 
built, and that a wall running from this fortress around the east- 
ern brow of the western hill was also constructed.”® 

That such an extension of the city occurred at this time, is 
probable from another consideration. The surface of Ophel, on 
which the oldest city was built, contains, as Dr. Merrill points 
out, only about eight acres of habitable ground. Even if, 
with the inclusion of a part of the temple area, this should be 


SCf. Excavations at Jerusalem, p. 334. 
6See BLIss, of. cit., Plan No. 1, and accompanying map. 
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THE JERUSALEM OF DAVID AND SOLOMON 17 


increased a little, it is altogether too small an area for the capi- 
tal of an empire such as that of David and Solomon. This area 
might suffice for the Jerusalem of the earliest time, for that town 
was simply a mountain fortress for the residents of the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. As the strongest fortress of the region, it 
became the capital of a considerable territory. But it was never 


THE MOSQUE OF OMAR AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 
(As Seen from the Grand New Hotel.) 


a great market, or manufacturing center; and, until the time of 
David, there was nothing to increase its size. As the capital of 
the Davidic empire, even if we suppose the magnificence of that 
empire to be much less than a fond tradition has painted it, the 
eastern hill would be too small. Probably, therefore, the western 
hill was then occupied, and such fortifications as we have indi- 
cated, built. It seems impossible now to determine more accu- 
rately than has been already pointed out what portions of the 
walls David and Solomon built. We are told that ‘“ David built 
round about from Millo and inward,” but where Millo was no 


he 
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one knows. There are as many different theories about it as 
there are writers, and I shall not commit the indiscretion of 
adding another. It is usually assumed that Millo was a fortress, 
but as a matter of fact no one knows what it was. 

As springs were considered sacred among the Semites,’” so 
in the time of David the two natural springs of Jerusalem were 
held to be sacred. One of these, called En-Rogel, was proba- 
bly identical with the “ Job’s Well” of the present day. On a 
stone by these sacred waters Adonijah offered sacrifice when he 
had himself proclaimed king ;** and to the other, then called 
“Gihon,”? but now the “Virgin’s Fountain,” David had Solo- 
mon sent to be anointed.” In ancient Israel the anointing of 
the king was one of the most sacred ceremonies,” and no doubt 
it took place at the fountain so that the ceremony might gain a 
share of the sacredness of the sacred waters. Such a fact throws 
a flood of light on the religious life of Jerusalem at this far-off 
time. 

To the writers of the Old Testament, Solomon was the great , 
builder among the kings of Israel. The glory of his structures 
so impressed the simple-hearted inhabitants of Palestine that, in 
the historical books of the Bible, language is exhausted to 
express their magnificence. Therefore many have innocently 
inferred that his structures, especially the temple, surpassed in 
splendor all other buildings in the world. As a matter of fact 
two things must be taken into account in forming a true esti- 
mate of these things: (1) the way in which a moderately fine 
building would impress one coming from tiie poor country dis- 
tricts of Palestine; and (2) the innocent accretions which clus- 
ter about traditions as time advances. One appreciates the first 
of these after a visit to some point in the Palestine of today, 
such as Jericho. The traveler after seeing only mud huts, the 

17 Cf. the writer’s Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 92 ff. 

1 Kings 1:9. 


19 This follows as a necessary inference from the text of 1 Chron. 32: 30, and 33 :14. 
Cf. Nowack, Handkommentar, in loc. 


21 Kings I: 33. 
21 See art. “ Anointing,” in Encyclopedia Biblica and Jewish Encyclopaedia. 
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PLAN OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE AND PALACE. 
(After Stade.) 


/ 


.a, House of the Forest of Lebanon. h, Palace of Pharach’s Daughter. 

Porch of Pillars, 

d, Throne Room, or Judgment Hall, 

eee, Outer Court. 

J, Solomon’s Palace. q, Area of the Present Mosque of Omar. 
_g, Another Court. 7, Present City Wall. 
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biack tents of the Bedouins, and natural caves turned into dwell- 
ings, is impressed, as he comes over the Mount of Olives from 
the almost houseless region beyond, with the beauty and splen- 
dor of the Jerusalem of today; and yet, when he approaches this 


A STREET SCENE IN MODREN JERUSALEM. 


same Jerusalem fresh from a European or American city, it 
seems to him pitiably wretched. Allowance has, therefore, to 
be made for the point of view. 

Nor is there any doubt, either, that tradition has magnified 
the glories of Solomon’s Jerusalem. To form an adequate con- 
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ception of Solomon’s temple and palace, it is necessary to sepa- 
rate with critical skill the early from the late in the accounts 
which have come down to us, as Stade has done.” It may not 
be possible now to ascertain with exactness all the details, but 
Stade’s results are probably approximately correct. It will be 
seen from his chart, which is reproduced here (p. 19), that all of 
Solomon’s buildings were included in an area considerably 
smaller than the present area of the Mosque of Omar, which is 
about the size of the area of Herod’s temple. The arrangement 
of Solomon’s buildings may be studied from the chart. 

The inaccurate results which the uncritical method of heap- 
ing together references from the Bible, from Josephus, and from 
the Mishna produces, may be seen in the work of the late Dr. 
Schick.?3 It is probable that his picture of the temple of Herod 
is quite accurate, but for an accurate picture of the temple of 
Solomon, one must look to writers who follow a more discrimi- 
nating method of research. 


22See STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, pp. 311 ff. 


%3See his Die Stiftshiitte der Tempel in Jerusalem und der Tempelplatz der Jetatzeit 
(Berlin, 1896). His ideas are also expressed in his models of the temple, which visi- 
tors to Jerusalem may still see at the residence of his daughter. These models are an 
endeavor to picture to the eye the history of the temple area down to the present 
time. 
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THE TEN WORDS. 


By PROFESSOR LEwIs B, PATON, PH.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, is an independent 
code that has been taken up bodily into the Hexateuch. This is 
proved by its insertion in two places (Exod. 20: 2-17; Deut. 
5 :6-21), by its formal introduction as ‘a particular utterance of 
Yahweh (Exod. 20:1; Deut. 5:25), by the declaration that it 
alone was written on the tables of stone (Exod $6509 34543 
Deut. 4:13; 10:4), by its interruption of the continuity both of 
Exodus and of Deuteronomy, and by certain peculiarities of its 
diction and style. 

The meaning of all the commandments is clear, except of the 
one which forbids the lifting up of the name of Yahweh unto 
naught. From earliest times the meaning of these words has 
been disputed. Most of the theories agree that “lift up” is to 
be taken in the sense of ‘‘speak,” and differ only as to the inter- 
pretation of “naught;” some understanding it as meaning 
“trivial,” others as and still others as “ irreverent”’ or 
“sinful.” All these interpretations of the commandment labor 
under serious difficulties, and this raises the suspicion that there 
is something wrong in the common assumption that “lift up the 
name” means ‘“‘utter the name.” As a matter of fact a careful 
study of Old Testament usage shows that “lift up” never has 
the sense of “speak” or ‘“‘utter,’’ but always that of “cry out” 
or “invoke.” ‘Lift up the name of Yahweh” is the exact 
equivalent of ‘call upon the name of Yahweh,” which is the 
common expression for ‘‘worship.” Among the early Hebrews, 
“to call upon the name of Yahweh”’ meant to invoke him in con- 
nection with a sacrifice (cf. Gen. 12:8; 1 Kings 18: 23 f.; 1 Sam, 
1:3; Zeph. 3:9; Exod. 20:24; 23:13; 22:19). We are justi- 
fied, accordingly, in thinking that ‘‘naught” in this command- 
ment refers to the absence of an offering, and that the command- 
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ment is to be translated, ‘‘Thou shalt not cry aloud the name of 
Yahweh, thy God, when thou hast brought no sacrifice.’”’” Thus 
interpreted, the law is the equivalent of the law in the Book of 
the Covenant, ‘None shall appear before me empty” (Exod. 
34:20; 23:16; cf 23:28). Such a law is entirely in accord 
with the genius of the older Hebrew religion, and it is note- 


_ worthy that in all the other Hexateuchal codes, laws in regard 


to sacrifice stand between laws concerning polytheism and the 
sacred seasons, just where this law stands in the Decalogue (¢/. 
Exod. 20: 24-26; 34:1y; Deut., chap. 12; Lev. 19: 5-8)." 

The contents of the Decalogue, accordingly, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Declaration of the sovereignty of Yahweh (Exod. 20:2; 
Deut. 5:6). 

2. Prohibition of the worship of other gods (Exod. 20:3; 
Deut. 5:7). 

3. Prohibition of images (Exod. 20: 4-6; Deut. 5 : 8-10). 

4. Prohibition of worship without sacrifice (Exod. 20:7; 
Deut. 5:11). 

5. Command to keep the Sabbath (Exod. 20:8-11; Deut. 
5:12-15). 

6. Command to honor parents (Exod. 20:12; Deut. 5: 16). 

7. Prohibition of murder (Exod. 20:13; Deut. 5:17). 

8. Prohibition of adultery (Exod. 20:14; Deut. 5:18). 

g. Prohibition of theft (Exod. 20:15; Deut. 5:19). 

10. Prohibition of false witness (Exod. 20:16; Deut. 5:20). 

11. Prohibition of coveting (Exod. 20:17; Deut. 5:21). 

Here are eleven words, but according to Hebrew tradition 
(Deut. 4:13; 10:4; cof Exod. 34:2) there were only ten. Ten 
is a more natural number than eleven, because it corresponds 
with the number of the fingers. Precepts that can be counted 
on the fingers are remembered, and the danger of loss or of addi- 
tion is not so great as in the case of an arbitrary number. The 
arrangement of laws in groups of ten is found among many 
ancient peoples. It appears in the Book of the Covenant, the 


* For a fuller discussion of this interpretation see my article in the forthcoming 
number of the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1903, Part II. 
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Holiness Code, and other portions of the Hexateuchal legisla- 
tion. There is a strong antecedent probability, therefore, that 
it was the original structure of the Decalogue. 

The attempt to reconstruct the tenfold arrangement has given 
rise to a number of theories. Philo, Josephus, and the Reformed 
churches obtain the requisite number by uniting 1 and 2 of the 
summary given above, and defend this view by the claim that 1 
is not a commandment but a declaration, so that it ought to be 
regarded as a preface to 2. Against this theory are the facts 
that I is an utterance of such fundamental importance that it 
is unnatural to regard it as a mere introduction to 2, and that 
the propositions of the Decalogue are never called ‘‘command- 
ments” but only “words,” a term that is entirely appropriate 
if 1 be regarded as a separate enactment. 

Augustine and the Roman and Lutheran churches unite 1, 2, 
and 3, and divide I1 into two commandments. This view has 
nothing in its favor. As we have just seen, I and 2 cannot 
naturally be combined. Still less can 2 and 3 be combined. 
The one is a prohibition of polytheism, and the othef is a pro- 
hibition of the use of images within the worship of Yahweh. 
These are distinct matters that are never confused in Hebrew 
legislation. The partition of 11 into two laws, one prohibiting 
the coveting of a neighbor’s wife, the other, the coveting of the 
rest of his property, is also unnatural. This division of the 
Decalogue has arisen solely from the desire to obtain three com- 
mandments, a symbol of the Trinity, on the first table, and seven, 
the number of perfection, on the second table. 

The Talmud and modern Jewish theologians unite 2 and 3; 
but this, as just remarked, involves a confusion between poly- 
theism and idolatry. It appears, accordingly, that there is no 
satisfactory way in which the number ten can be made out of 
our present Decalogue; and this creates a strong probability 
that one “word” has been added to the original number. As 
we shall see more fully presently, it can hardly be doubted that 
the superfluous word is number 3, the prohibition of images. 

A comparison of the form of the Decalogue in Exod., chap. 
20, with that in Deut., chap. 5, shows that a number of other addi- 
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tions have been made in the course of its transmission. Deuteron- 
omy contains several phrases that are not found in Exodus, and 
therefore cannot have stood in the original code. Such phrases 
are, “as Yahweh thy God commanded thee” (vs. 12); ‘thine 
ox, ‘or thy ass, nor any of” (vs. 14); ‘as Yahweh thy God com- 
manded thee” (vs. 16), ‘‘and that it may be well with thee” 
(vs.16). In the last commandment, Deuteronomy puts the wife 
before the house, under the influence of a more advanced legal 
conception that no longer regarded the wife as a mere chattel 
belonging to her husband’s household, as is the case in the form 
of the law in Exodus. The reasons annexed to the Sabbath law 
are different in Exodus and in Deuteronomy; these reasons, 
accordingly, cannot have stood in the original code. The rea- 
son given in Exodus is evidently based upon the priestly account 
of the Sabbath rest of God at creation (Gen. 2:2 f.), and there- 
fore must be a very late addition. 

The fact that the Decalogue can thus be shown to have 
undergone progressive amplification creates the presumption that 
the other reasons annexed to the commandments are secondary, 
even though they may be found in both of the recensions. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that these reasons continually 
presuppose residence in the land of Canaan and therefore are 
inconsistent with Mosaic authorship, while the commandments 
themselves contain no such presuppositions. The contents of 
the first table in its present form are nearly three times as long 
as the contents of the second table. Without the exhortations 
this would not be the case. If the Decalogue was engraved 
upon tables of stone that a man could carry, as tradition asserts, 
it must have been in a briefer form than that presented by the 
present Decalogue with all the arguments appended to the first 
five commandments. Moreover, the commandments are more 
solemn and impressive, and therefore probably more original, in 
their briefest possible form. It is the general belief of modern 
critics that the original Decalogue contained the Ten Words in 
their briefest possible form: “I, Yahweh, am thy God,” “ Thou 
shalt have no other gods besides me,” etc. 

We come now to the question of the age of this code The 
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Hexateuchal documents J and E agree that the words were 
spoken to Moses in Sinai during a thunder-storm, which terrified 
the people unaccustomed to such things in Egypt (Exod., chap. 
19). Both represent the people as hearing the voice of Yahweh, 
z. é., the thunder, but not as understanding his words; cf 19:9, 
“that the people may hear when I speak with thee” (cf also 
vs. 19). The case is analogous to John 12: 28 ff., where Jesus 
heard a voice from heaven, but the multitude said, “It thun- 
dered.” A later and less authentic tradition in Deut. 4: 10-13 
records that all the people heard the Ten Words as well as 
Moses. According to Deut. 4:13, the Ten Words were the 
basis of the initial covenant made between Yahweh and Israel at 
Sinai, and the same conception is suggested by the present 
arrangement of J and E in the book of Exodus. 

According to Exod. 24:12; 39: 186; 33:15 f.,19 (E); 34:1 
(J); and Deut. 4:13; 5:22; 9:10; 10:2-4, the Ten Words 
were written on two tables of stone by the finger of God. Of 
no other Hebrew code is such a statement made, and it is hard 
to see how it could have been made in this case unless the Ten 
Words were older and more sacred than all the other codes, and 
were written in an archaic character that was unintelligible to a 
later generation, and therefore were believed to be the work of 
God in the same way in which the Minzan and Sabzan inscrip- 
tions are believed by the modern Arabs to be the work of the 
Jinns. 

Deut. 10:5 and P in Exod. 25:16, 21; 31:7; 40:20 inform 
us that the ark was made to contain the tables of the covenant; 
and, according to the Deuteronomic passage, 1 Kings 8:9, they 
were still in it in the time of Solomon. The ark is known, how- 
ever, to have been one of the most ancient sacred objects of the 
Hebrews, and the association of the Decalogue with it seems to 
attest the antiquity of that code. 

It appears, accordingly, that tradition is strongly in favor of 
the Decalogue being a product of the Mosaic age. Those who 
deny this are forced to impeach the validity of this evidence. 
Goethe, in a minor treatise entitled Zwei bisher unerortete biblische 
Fragen, first called attention to the fact that in Exod. 34: 11-26 
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(J) Yahweh gives Moses a series of commandments and then 
in vs. 27 f. says to him, ‘‘ Write thou these words, for after the 
tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with 
Israel. And he was there with Yahweh forty days and forty 
nights; and he did neither eat bread nor drink water. And he 
wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the Ten Words.” 
Here the covenant just made with Moses, rather than that 
recorded in Exod., chap. 20, seems to be regarded as the Ten 
Words, and these are said to have been written by Moses instead 
of by Yahweh. If this be so, then J has an entirely different 
tradition from E as to the contents of the Decalogue, and the 
testimony as to its Mosaic authorship is rendered invalid. 

This argument, although ingenious, is very uncertain. In 
the first place, in Exod. 34:1, J himself knows that Yahweh writes 
the words on the tables of stone; we must not, therefore, trans- 
late vs. 28 in such a way as to make it contradict this verse. 
There is nothing to show that the words, ‘and he wrote” in vs. 
28 refer to Moses and not to Yahweh, who has been mentioned 
in the previous verse. If, however, it is Yahweh who writes the 
Ten Words, while Moses writes only the preceding covenant- 
code in Exod., chap. 34, then there is no conflict of tradition in 
regard to the contents of the Decalogue. In the second place, 
vs. 28 does not identify the covenant written upon the tables with 
the foregoing covenant in Exod. 34: 11-26, for it does not say, 
‘‘He wrote upon the tables the words of this covenant,’ but, ‘“‘ He 
wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant, the ten words,” 
evidently seeking to distinguish the covenant written by Yahweh 
from that written by Moses. In the third place, the title “tablets 
of the covenant” used in vs. 28 is the regular Deuteronomic des- 
ignation for the Decalogue of Exod., chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 
5, while the laws of Exod. 34: §1-26= Exod. 20: 23—23: 33 
are known as ‘‘the Book of the Covenant” (cf Exod. 24: 4, 7). 
In the fourth place, the attempt to count exactly ten laws in the 
supposed Decalogue of J in Exod. 34: 11-26 necessitates arbi- 
trary eliminations from the text. In reality there are at least 
thirteen laws in the J recension of the Book of the Covenant, 
and the excision of three of these by Stade, Wellhausen, and 
others rests upon no scientific principle. 
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It appears, therefore, that the supposed “‘ Decalogue of J” in 
Exod. 34: 11-26 has only animaginary existence. This code is 
not a doublet to the Decalogue of E in Exod., chap. 20, but is a 
doublet to E’s Book of the Covenant in Exod. 20:23—23:33,a 
code which is always carefully distinguished from the Decalogue. 
The tradition of the Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue, accord- 
ingly, is not shaken by the statements of Exod. 34: 27 f. 

The tradition that the Decalogue was written upon two 
tables of stone, and that these were deposited in the ark, is 
dealt with in a high-handed manner by Stade, Cheyne, and 
others. They cannot deny the antiquity of the ark nor the fact 
that it contained stones, but they assert that these stones were 
primitive Hebrew fetishes on which nothing was written. For 
this theory there is not an atom of historical evidence. It is a 
pure speculation designed to back up a foregone conclusion, and 
eS it does not impair in the least the evidence of Hebrew tradition. 
Ee j We must conclude, therefore, that, as far as it goes, the testi- 
: mony of Old Testament tradition is unanimous in support of the 
- Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue. 

: ) “~ The evidence from the relation of the Decalogue to other 
; Hebrew literature points in the same direction. The Decalogue 
is the briefest and simplest of all the Hebrew codes. This indi- 
cates naturally that it is the oldest, and that it lies at the basis of 
the other legislation. To assume, as Wellhausen does, that its 
simplicity is the result of late philosophic abstraction, is to 
ignore the analogy of the other codes. The tendency of Hebrew 
legislation from the earliest days down to the compilation of the 
Talmud was always in the direction of amplification and com- 
plexity. E’s book of the Covenant is an expansion of J’s recen- 
sion, and Deuteronomy is an expansion of it. H and P go far 
beyond D in the subtleties and refinements of their enactments. 
There is not a case on record of a movement in the direction of 
; simplicity, or of the production of a late code that embodied 
e i only the fundamental principles of a legislative development. 
The only natural theory, therefore, is that the Decalogue lies at 
the beginning, and not at the end, of the history of Hebrew 
jurisprudence. 
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This theory is confirmed by the fact that the general plan of 
the Decalogue is that followed by all the other codes. They 
begin with the allegiance that Israel owes Yahweh, follow this 
with provisions in regard to correct ritual worship, sacred sea- 
sons, reverence for those in authority, and conclude with more 
specifically moral duties. This uniformity of method is hard to 
explain except on the theory that the longer codes use the legis- 
lation of the Decalogue as a prototype. 

Furthermore, when we compare the legislation of the Deca- 
logue with enactments on the same subject in other codes, we 
find that in every case, except that of image worship, the legis- 
lation of the Decalogue is expanded and developed in the other 
codes. This indicates that it is the starting point from which 
Hebrew legislation set out. Compare Exod. 20:2 with Exod. 
23:20-31; 34:10-12; Lev. 18:3-5; 20:22-4. Compare 
Exod. 20: 3 with Exod. 20: 23; 22:20; 23:13, 24, 32f.; 34: 
12-16; Lev. 19: 4a; 17: 8,9. Compare Exod. 20:7 with 
Exod. 22:29f.; 34: 19f. Compare Exod. 20: 8 with Exod. 23: 
10-13; 34:21. Compare Exod. 20:12 with Exod. 21:15, 17; 
22: 28f. Compare Exod. 20: 13 with Exod. 21:12-27. Com- 
pare Exod. 20:15 with Exod. 22: 1-15. Compare Exod. 20:16 
with Exod. 23: 1-3, 6-8. In no case, except the prohibition 
of images, can it be shown that the Decalogue is dependent upon 
other legislation, but in many cases other legislation can be shown 
to depend upon it. The inference is unavoidable, that it is older 
than the other codes. 

The earliest passage in the prophets to sum up the divine 
commandments in a form analogous to the Decalogue is Jer. 
7:9, but this does not prove that the Decalogue was written 
shortly before the time of Jeremiah, because all its individual 
requirements are found at an earlier date. Worship of Yahweh 
only, bringing of offerings, observance of Sabbaths, reverence 
for parents, chastity, honesty, reverence for life and for property, 
are all known to the early prophets. It is unfair, therefore, to 
say that they do not know the Ten Words because they do not 
happen to quote all at the same time. The argument from 
silence to non-existence is valid only if the silence is complete. 
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If none of the precepts of the Decalogue were known to the 
prophets even in an isolated form, then it would be safe to infer 
that it was not in existence in their day ; but when we observe 
that the matters which they emphasize are precisely the matters 
which are emphasized in the Decalogue, then we must assume 
that they knew it, even though they had no occasion to refer to 
it by name. ‘ 

Coming now to the internal evidence for the age of this docu- 
ment, let us examine its precepts one by one to see whether 
they correspond with the historical situation in the time of 
Moses. The opening proposition, “1, Yahweh, am thy God,” is 
admitted by everybody to have been a cardinal doctrine of the 
ancient Hebrew religion. It appears in the ancient Song of the 
Red Sea (Exod. 15:2), and in the ancient Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5:11). It is attested by all the documents of the Hexa- 
teuch and by the early prophets (cf Exod. 6:7; 19: 5,6; 23: 
22; Deut. 4: 32-8; Amos 3:2; 5:14). 

The prohibition of the worship of any other god has often . 
been claimed as an enunciation of monotheism, and therefore as 
inconsistent with Mosaic authorship ; but this is a misconception 
of its scope. The law does not say, “ Thou shalt not delieve that 
there are other gods besides me,” but, ‘Thou shalt not have 
other gods besides me.” It does not deny the existence of other 
deities, but it denies that they are legitimate objects of worship 
for Israel. This is not monotheism, but monolatry, and is pre- 
cisely the doctrine of the pre-prophetic religion of Israel. In 
the Song of Miriam (Exod. 15:11) we read, ‘‘Who is like thee, 
O Yahweh, among the Gods?” and the proper name Micaiah, 
which is at least as old as the period of the Judges (cf Judg. 
17:1), means, ‘Who is like Yahweh?” In Judg. 11:24 Jeph- 
thah says to the king of Ammon, “Wilt not thou possess that 
which Chemosh, thy god, giveth thee to possess ? So whomso- 
ever Yahweh, our God, hath dispossessed from before us, them 
will we possess.” In 1 Sam. 26:19 David laments that by 
being driven out of the land of Israel he is precluded from the 
worship of Yahweh: ‘They have driven me out this day, that I 
should have no share in the inheritance of Yahweh, saying, Go 
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serve other gods.’ Properly interpreted, therefore, this com- 
mandment is a witness for the antiquity of the Decalogue. If 
it had originated in the prophetic period, it would have had a 
pronounced monotheistic tone. 

The prohibition of images, on the other hand, cannot have 
originated in the Mosaic age: (1) because the Book of the Cove- 
nant in Exod. 20:23 (E) and 34:17 (J) prohibits only molten 
images. If a sweeping prohibition of all images had stood in 
an earlier code, it is inconceivable that the Book of the Covenant 
should have taken a lower stand and have prohibited only molten 
images, 2. ¢., images of the Canaanitish type, and have allowed 
all other sorts of images to remain undisturbed. (2) There 
is no trace of opposition to the use of images in the worship of 
Yahweh before the time of the literary prophets, and some of 
the best men of ancient Israel are known to have used them 
(cf. Judg. 8:27; 1 Sam. 19:13; 1 Kings 12:29). (3) The 
number of the Ten Words is complete without this prohibition, 
inasmuch as the opening sentence, “I, Yahweh, am thy God,” 
is of such fundamental importance that it must be regarded as 
forming alone the first word. For these reasons the Mosaic 
authorship of the law against images cannot be maintained, and 
it must be regarded as one of the later interpolations in the 
Decalogue. 

The commandment not to lift up the name of Yahweh with- 
out bringing an offering is thoroughly in accord with the genius 
of the ancient Hebrew religion. That religion was primarily 
sacrificial, and if no commandment in regard to sacrifice were 
found in the Decalogue, it would be a serious objection to its 
Mosaic authorship. Properly interpreted, however, this law cor- 
responds perfectly with the historical situation in the time of 
Moses. 

The Sabbath law has been objected to as implying an agri- 
cultural life in the land of Canaan, but this objection applies only 
to the exhortation appended to the commandment, which, as we 
have seen, is a later addition. The Sabbath itself is a primitive 
Semitic hoiy day, connected with the phases of the moon. Moon- 
worship was universal among the ancient Semites. The Hebrew 
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name for “month” is the same as for ‘‘new moon.” The ritual 
word hallal “praise,” which occurs in the formula hallelujah, is 
connected with the Arabic ahalla “‘to greet the new moon” 
(hilal). The priestly legislation prescribes special rites for the 
day of new moon, and the entire sacred calendar is constructed 
on the basis of the lunar month. Most of the great annual 
festivals coincide with the day of full moon. It is probable, 
therefore, that the Sabbath also was originally connected with 
the moon’s phases, and this view is confirmed by the fact that 
repeatedly in the Old Testament ‘‘new moons and Sabbaths” 
are mentioned together. This combination points to a time 
when Sabbaths were nearly related to new moons as dividers of 
the lunar month. A lunar month has approximately twenty- 
nine days. Counting out the day of new moon, as an interval 
falling between the months, the remaining twenty-eight days are 
divided naturally by the moon’s phases into periods of seven; 
and the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days 
are observed as Sabbaths. Babylonian calendars of great anti- . 
quity have come down to us in which these days are described 
as holy. There is no difficulty, therefore, in regarding the Sab- 
bath as a primitive Hebrew institution. 

The fifth word, “‘Honor thy father and thy mother,” is so 
thoroughly in accord with the patriarchal system of government 
that there is no reason for calling its Mosaic authorship in question. 

The laws against murder, adultery, theft and false witness, are 
paralleled in the Egyptian Book of the Dead, and in the recently 
discovered code of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, both of which 
were composed centuries before Moses. No reason appears, 
therefore, why Moses might not have inserted legislation on these 
subjects in a code that was meant to be the fundamental law of 
Israel. 

The commandment against coveting a neighbor’s house is 
objected to on the ground that it contains too abstract an idea 
for the age of Moses. But surely, even in primitive times, men 
were capable of observing that evil desires are the cause of sin ; 
and if they could observe this, there is no reason why such a 
commandment might not have been given. 
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It appears, accordingly, that, with the exception of the pro- 
hibition of images, there is no commandment in the Decalogue 
that is inconsistent with the tradition of its Mosaic authorship ; 
and that there are several commandments that can be proved to 
belong to the very oldest period of the Hebrew religion. It 
remains, then, to inquire whether there is anything in the code as 
a whole, or in the proportion of its contents, that is inconsistent 
with the claim of Mosaic authorship. .Many recent writers 
declare that it is exclusively ethical, and that this emphasis 
stamps it as belonging to the age of the prophets rather than to 
the age of Moses. They compare it with the great utterance in 
Micah 6:8, “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Yahweh require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God;” and they claim that 
it must have originated in the same period. 

In reply to this argument it may be urged: (1) that the 
argument exaggerates the non-ethical character of the old 
Hebrew religion. The conception of Yahweh as a national 
deity involved that he was the custodian of those social virtues 
that were necessary to the maintenance of the nation. The dif- 
ference between the old Hebrew religion and the religion of the 
prophets lay, not-in the absence of morality, but in a subordina- 
tion of morality to ritual. The old Hebrew doctrine was ritual 
and righteousness ; the prophetic doctrine was righteousness and 
not ritual. The strong ethical features in the J and the E his- 
tories and in the stories of Samuel, Nathan, and Elijah show 
that morality must have been an element of the oldest Hebrew 
religion; and when we consider the historical origin of that 
religion, we see why this was necessary. Yahweh was not the 
ancestral God of Israel, who was bound to help it because 
of natural obligation, but he was the God of Sinai and of 
Midian, who of his own free will resolved to rescue an alien 
people from the bondage of Egypt. This indicated from the 
outset that he was a deity with moral characteristics, and could 
not fail to give a moral quality to his religion. (2) This argu- 
ment exaggerates the prominence of the ethical element in the 
Decalogue. On any interpretation the Sabbath law remains a 
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distinctly ritual provision, and it stands in the first place before 
the moral laws. The prophets, on the other hand, make no dis- 
tinction between Sabbaths and other holy days in their repudia- 
tion of ritual. Isaiah’s utterance in 1:13 is representative: 

Vain is the sweet savor of sacrifice, it is an abomination unto me ; 

New moon and Sabbath, calling of assemblies — 

I cannot (endure) fast and solemn meeting. 

Your new moons and your set days my soul hates; 

They are an incumbrance unto me; I am tired of bearing it. 

It is safe to say that, if the Decalogue had been written by a 
prophet in the age succeeding Isaiah, he would not have inserted 
the Sabbath law; or, at least, would not have put it in the con- 
spicuous place that it now occupies. 

Correctly interpreted, as we saw above, the third command- 
ment also is purely ritual, since it enjoins the bringing of a 
sacrifice whenever Yahweh is invoked. This commandment, 
like the Sabbath law, takes precedence of the moral laws. It 
appears, accordingly, that the decalogue, far from occupying 
the prophetic position of righteousness not ritual, occupies the 
old Hebrew position of ritual and righteousness. Sacrifices and 
holy days it demands first as more important in the sight of 
Yahweh than justice between man and man. This is distinctly 
a pre-prophetic standpoint. 

Finally, the antiquity of the Decalogue may be inferred from 
its silence in regard to matters that were regarded as funda- 
mentally important in later Hebrew legislation. It commands 
the bringing of a sacrifice when Yahweh is invoked, but it pre- 
scribes no particular place. It thus antedates the entire devel- 
opment that culminated in the restriction of the place of sacrifice 
to Jerusalem. It is more primitive even than the Book of the 
Covenant in Exod., chaps. 20—24, which knows a multiplicity of 
altars, but imposes the restriction that they must be at places 
where Yahweh has made some special manifestation of himself. 
Here we see the beginning of a tendency to restrict the place of 
sacrifice, but in the Decalogue no restriction is as yet imposed. 

The third commandment implies that every Israelite is free 
to sacrifice to Yahweh. It knows nothing of the later develop- 
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ment that restricted the right of sacrifice to a special guild, and 
finally to one family within that guild. No priesthood is yet 
known, and therefore this code must be older than the others in 
which priests are recognized. 

The Sabbath is the only holy day mentioned. In the other 
codes the three harvest festivals are named, and the sabbatical 
system is extended to the seventh year of rest for the land. 
The silence of the Decalogue on these matters is most readily 
explained by the assumption that it antedates their development, 
since they are absent from none of the other codes. In like 
manner the failure to mention any other rulers than parents in 
the fifth commandment indicates a time when Israel had not yet 
emerged from a purely patriarchal social organization. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the Decalogue in its simplest 
form is a genuine Mosaic code. It is the charter both of the 
religion of Yahweh and of the nation of Israel. It is the start- 
ing point both of the legalistic and of the prophetic develop- 
ment in Old Testament literature. Religiously and historically 
it is the most important and most interesting document that has 


<ome down to us from Hebrew antiquity. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF PAUL. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL MACComs, D.D., 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS was the prevailing note of the primitive 
church. Believing, as it did, that the extraordinary events of 
the time betokened a speedy end of the world, it rose above 
the visible order, and threw forward its intensest interest and 
most passionate hope upon the approaching glory of the cruci- 
fied Messiah. Hence the doctrine of last things is very promi- 
nent in the Pauline letters. Yet it must be said that as on other 
points, so here, the apostle does not give a systematic and logi- 
cally wrought-out presentation of this theme. No formal recon- 
ciliation is attempted between the idea of final judgment in 
which every man will receive according to his deeds, and the 
idea that his deeds are absolutely devoid of all merit, and there- 
fore cannot form a ground of judgment. Nor, again, has he 
cleared up the meaning of the spiritual body or how it is con- 
nected with our present material frames. Still, his main ideas 
can be disentangled and the central current of his thought can 
be traced. Much of the interpreter’s perplexity will disappear 
if he keeps in mind the just remark of Dr. R. H. Charles: “St. 
Paul began with an expectation of the future that he had inher- 
ited largely from Judaism ; but under the’ influence of Greek for- 
mative conceptions he parted gradually from this, and entered 
on a process of development in the course of which the hetero- 
geneous elements were for the most part silently dropped.”’* 

And first, as to his notion of an intermediate state. How does 
he conceive the state of dead believers? In one passage he 
describes them as ‘asleep in Jesus,”’* and yet, as we learn from 
a later epistle, he is conscious that departure from the body leads 
to enjoyment of Christ’s presence. How are these two thoughts 
to be reconciled? One alluring interpretation makes the apostle 

Lectures, p. 379. 2: Tness. 4:14 rod Inood). 3Phil. 1:23. 
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mean that the blessed dead sleep, so far as activity is concerned, 
and wake in yearning for a fuller fruition of their hopes. As the 
poetic language of the Old Testament puts it: “I sleep but my 
heart waketh.”* But the truth is, the two ideas, if equally 
predicated of the invisible state, are essentially contradictory. 
“Sleep” is simply a metaphorical description of the outward, 
physical phenomena, and must not be carried over to the condi- 
tion of the disembodied spirit. The apostle would soothe the 
anxious fears of his Thessalonian converts by the reflection that 
the believer in dying is laid to rest by Jesus, just as a mother 
puts her chiid to sleep. ‘To be with Christ which is far better ”’ 
implies the enjoyment of full personal fellowship, which means a 
state of vivid and intense consciousness. 

In the second place, How are we to conceive of Christ’s vic- 
tory over death and the final triumph of life? Paul casts his 
doctrine in a Jewish mold. He conceives of the close of the 
world’s history as an eschatological drama in which may be dis- 
tinguished four acts leading up to and culminating in a grand 
dénouement: (1) The Parousia, or Second Coming of the Mes- 
siah; (2) The Resurrection; (3) The Final Judgment; (4) The 
Resignation of the Mediatorial Kingdom into the Hands of the 
Father, that God may be All in All. 

1. The Parousia. Paul shared the belief of the early disci- 
ples that Christ would visibly return in form and glory in the 
near future. He himself expected to be alive when his Lord 
returned.’ This expectation seems to have fallen into the back- 
ground, as the apostle’s horizon widened, and the growing inter- 
ests of the divine kingdom engrossed his attention; still, that 
Christ should appear in glory during his own lifetime remained for 
Paul a possibility up to near his end. On the other hand, the 
second advent of the Messiah was not to be unheralded. The 
apostle accepts the current Jewish apocalyptic conception of the 
“‘Messiah’s travail-pangs,” and teaches that these woes shall 
find a climax in the appearance of the Man of Sin, the anti- 
Messiah, probably a dread incarnation of anti-Christian Judaism. 
The picture of this monster of evil is drawn partly from the 


4Song of Songs, 5:2. $1 Thess. 4:15; 2 Thess. 19: 23. 6 Phil. 4:5. 
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prophecy of the little horn in the book of Daniel, descriptive 
of Antiochus Epiphanes.’? Before the false Messiah could make 
his appearance, the Roman empire, which acted as a restraining 
force, must be dissolved and disappear.’ In all this, Paul is 
speaking in the manner of Old Testament prophecy; he is con- 
structing the visions of the future out of materials taken from 
his experience in the present. 

2. The Resurrection. Christ’s second advent is to be the 
signal for a momentous change in the state of the living and the 
dead. Those that are alive will be clothed with a celestial vest- 
ure at whose touch this mortal body will vanish away;9 and the 
dead shall rise, not with their old fleshly bodies, but with bodies 
spiritual, holy, powerful, and immortal.*? St. Paul does not 
describe the nature of the spiritual body; he is debarred from 
doing so by the very fact that it transcends all earthly experi- 
ence. It is clear, however, that it does not consist of flesh and 
blood, for these cannot inherit the kingdom of God.™ The rela- 
tion of the present to the future body is compared to that of a ° 
seed or plant. To the vital germ in the seed God gives a new 
form of existence ; so also he will transform our present mode of 
existence to one suited to a higher realm of being. But the pre- 
cise connection of the two modes Paul has nowhere defined. 
Theologians since his day have, however, not been so modest. 
They tell us of an immortal yet material germ lying in the grave 
from which the new body at the last day will be developed! Nay 
more, they have analyzed the substance of the spiritual body and 
it turns out to be ‘‘a non-atomic enswathement of the soul, ethe- 
real, intangible, invisible,” which is being gradually woven even 
now by the soul, so that when the body falls away at death, this 
other body takes its place as the organ of expression for the per- 
sonality. These are speculations which go beyond Paul’s thinking. 
It is enough for him that in the other world he will not lead a bodi- 
less or phantom life without reality or warmth, but will wear a 
corporeity suited to the needs and capacities of the spirit. On one 
point, however, he speaks clearly. The spiritual body becomes ours 

7 Dan. I1: 37-9. 92 Cor. 5: 2-4. 

82 Thess. 2:6, 7. % 1 Cor. 15: 42-44. ™ 1 Cor. 15: 50. 
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at death. This is the view in which he finally rests, whatever 
may have been his earlier idea. ‘‘We know,” he says, “that if 
the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, we have (not 
“shall have”) a building from God, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.”’* Therefore in his view there is a sense 
in which we may say the rcsurrection is at death. The thought 
of passing into the other world a ‘‘naked”’ or disembodied ghost, 
without substantiality, as it were a pale, vapory phantom, appears 
repellent and impossible to the apostle’s mind. No, it cannot be. 
God will give him a body which at least will have this con- 
nection with the earthly one, that they are both alike expressions 
of one and the same person. 

It is to be noted that the doctrine of the resurrection is 
developed only in connection with those who are in Christ and 
who possess, therefore, an immanent principle of life which is 
also a principle of resurrection.’ As proof that St. Paul taught 
the doctrine of a universal resurrection, Principal Salmond 
adduces a passage from the apostle’s speech before Felix: 
‘Having hope toward God which these also themselves look 
for, that there shall be a resurrection of the just and the unjust.” *4 
If we could be sure that we had here the exact language of St. 
Paul, the point in dispute would be at once settled. But in the 
present state of critical opinion it would be hazardous to accept 
the speeches in the Acts as verbatim shorthand reports, especially 
touching points not corroborated by the teaching of unquestion- 
ably genuine Pauline documents. And we have seen that the 
resurrection is viewed by Paul as the peculiar privilege of 
those within whom now the spirit of God operates. It is alleged, 
indeed, that as admittedly the apostle teaches the fact of a uni- 
versal judgment,"> he must have held the idea of a univeral resur- 
rection. But this argument is seriously weakened by the 
consideration that for the apostle the judgment was near at 
hand, and, therefore, most probably he conceived it as taking 
effect upon unbelievers who should be alive at the last day. Our 

Cor. §:1. 13 Rom. 8:11. 

™ Acts 24:15; cf SALMOND, Christian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 560. 

15 Rom. 2:6. 16 SALMOND, of. cit., tbid. 
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conclusion, then, is that Paul asserts the resurrection-life only 
of those who here and now undergo an ethereal death and resur- 
rection through union with Christ. If he held to a general 
resurrection, then he must have done so on grounds which he 
has not stated. 

3. The Final Judgment. The second coming is coincident 
with a sifting and testing of character, a separation between the 
good and the bad, and an exclusion of all that is sinful from the 
messianic kingdom. The “Day of Yahweh” of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets has now become the Day of Jesus the Messiah, by 
whom God shall judge the secrets of men.” The terrors of that 
day are always before his eyes: under its shadow rests the inner 
world of thought and emotion. Before its, near approach all 
merely human interests are eclipsed, become as things of naught. 
The apostle knows nothing of the strange conceit of some 
modern religious sects that believers will escape the judgment, 
and that only unbelievers will be called to account. His words 
are explicit: ‘For we must a// be made manifest before the 
judgment-seat of Christ; that each one may receive the things 
done in the body, according to what he hath done, whether it 
be good or bad.”** It is here that a Pauline antinomy, already 
referred to, comes to the surface. If salvation is to depend 
on the quality of our works, what becomes of justification by 
faith? Perhaps Paul would have answered: ‘The works which 
meet the divine requirements in the judgment-day are not 
external acts of obedience uninspired by faith and love, but are 
the fruits of the working of the indwelling spirit.” Moreover, a 
distinction is drawn between the beginning and the end of the 
Christian’s career. The beginning is marked by God’s justifying 
act conditioned on faith; the end receives a divine judgment 
which is passed upon the total spiritual outcome of the life taken 
as a whole. 

4. The Resignation of the Kingdom into the Hands of the 
Father. After the judgment, the final act of the drama takes 
place; the Messiah, having conquered all his enemies, delivers 
up the kingdom into the hands of God that he may be all in all. 


17 Rom. 2: 16. 182 Cor. 5:10. 91 Cor. 15: 24-8. 
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It is well known that this language has given rise to the belief 
that Paul held that ultimately the entire universe of spiritual 
intelligence would be reconciled to God. But in the context 
he is speaking of an “abolition of all rule and all authority, and 
all power’ opposed to the divine will, and of the subjection of 
“all things” under the Messiah. The ‘all’ over whom God is 
to reign as sole king is coincident with the ‘‘all’”’ subjected to 
the Messiah. That this latter ‘“‘all”’ cannot include all spiritual 
beings is clear from the fact that the judgment makes a moral 
distinction and separates between those who are loyal adherents 
of the Messiah, and those who are his enemies. The idea of a 
universal restoration cannot be reconciled with the distinctively 
Pauline doctrines of justification, of judgment, and of union 
with Christ. For Paul there is a dualism in the moral universe 
which refuses to be resolved by the utmost efforts of his thought 
and imagination. 

- The question arises: How much of Paul’s eschatological 
doctrine appeals as spiritually valid to the modern Christian 
conscience? When we strip it of the Jewish dramatic schema 
in which it is envisaged, and pierce to its spiritual and eternal 
essence, we may sum up the result in the words of Ritschl :* 
“The form of expectation has not maintained itself in the church. 
The hope of the church gives up the expectation that this earth 
will be the scene of Christ’s dominion, while it holds fast the 
practical truths of the divine judgment, and of the separation of 
the blessed and the lost as well as the final attainment of the 
highest good by the former The important point is not 
to have our curiosity satisfied, but to be assured that no one is 
blessed except in union with all the blessed in the kingdom of 
God.” 


2 Unterricht in der christlichen Religion, Vol. III, sec. 77. 


THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 


By Rev. WILLIAM T. ALLISON, 
Stayner, Ont., Canada. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD sounded a principle that cannot be too 
often repeated when he insisted that poetry is at bottom a criti- 
cism of life, that the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and 
beautiful application of ideas to life—to the question, how to live. 
In the long reaches of literature this vital truth has been shame- 
fully neglected; the great masters themselves have not always 
been true to it. _But at this late day we see more clearly than 
ever before that poetry of a lasting sort must issue from the 
depths of the soul, and concern itself perforce with those prob- 
lems of life and destiny which have ever appealed to the earnest ° 
thought and stubborn questioning of mankind. The prose of 
the nineteenth century shows a remarkable advance in the appli- 
cation of ideas bearing on the all-absorbing question, how to 
live. Self-analysis and realism have even passed over into mor- 
bid self-introspection and brutal veracity of observation. Such 
intense fidelity to life and to the principles of action has not 
been correspondingly marked in modern poetry. With one or 
two exceptions, the poets of this generation have been elegant 
triflers, ‘‘the idle singers of an empty day.” Their verse goes 
unread because it fails to strike the deeper note, which, once 
heard, is never long disregarded. 

But while a thousand minor poets beat their music out and 
are met with silence, or receive at best a transient renown, cer- 
tain books remain in our hands because they speak to the depths 
of the soul, because they console us and make us braver for the 
duties of life. It is unnecessary to name over the mighty world- 
poets of whom so many fine things are constantly being said ; 
but it may not be amiss to call attention to a body of literature as 
rich in truth and dignity as the best poetry in the world’s treas- 
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ury of song, which receives little or no appreciation at the hands 
of the literary critic. 

The most familiar poetry in our minds and hearts today has 
been given to the world by the Hebrews, a nation despised from 
the earliest days, long since broken and scattered, but still hold- 
ing quite as large a place in poetry as those ancient thinkers 
who are said to rule us from their urns. The fact that Hebrew 
poetry is so much with us has served to blind us to its exceeding 
beauty. Many would be inclined to shut it out entirely from the 
domain of pure literature and place it in a class by itself, on the 
score that it is concerned only with religion. But if we are to 
accept Matthew Arnold’s dictum, and I see no reason why we 
should not, we must allow that in poetry the Hebrews were very 
great. Ifthe highest poetry is in essence a criticism of life, the 
product of the best thought of ancient Israel deserves to stand 
well to the front in the body of the world’s literature. Hellenic 
genius is said to be pre-eminent. If we hold to the touchstone 
of art for art’s sake, this verdict may be correct ; but if we urge 
that the poet should be a great teacher, should by his song 
inspire us to live after a truer and nobler ideal, then I think we 
must accord Hebrew poetry the first place. 

For such poetry as Israel has given us, from the song of 
Deborah to the last lyric in the Psalter, is intensely concerned 
with action. Life was too serious and too real for the Hebrew 
poet to lose himself in the mists of speculation; the song and 
oracle found their source in the emotions rather than in the 
intellect of the poet and prophet. All Hebrew poetry applies 
itself primarily to action, and is the voice of the experience of 
living men. The mind bent on metaphysics will discover no 
involved reasoning, not the faintest analogy to Grecian subtlety, 
in Hebrew song. The Semitic poet always keeps an end in view. 
The purpose of his singing is plain; it is to express some emo- 
tion of his soul, to utter some great moral lesson, to chant some 
living liturgy. The soul is everything, the form in this litera- 
ture is of slight importance; however profound, the philosophy 
flows with a beautiful simplicity; directness, naturalness, spon- 
taneity —we find these qualities in every line of Hebrew poetry 
and at their best in the Psalter. 
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The perfect flower of Israel’s song lies before us in the Book 
of Praises. True to the eminent characteristic of Hebrew litera- 
ture, the Psalmists deal with action. The Psalter is the Jewish 
battle-ground of the soul. Throughout the length and breadth 
of this collection of peerless lyrics we hear the cries of conflict, 
the taunts of the adversary, the ringing replies of the righteous. 
There are invocations and chants of triumph; there are also 
quiet seasons when the soul enjoys rest from battle, ponders on 
the way of life, and sees the very face of God. Whether we can 
look to David as author of any of the Psalms, or whether the 
emotional richness of his character and the stirring events of his 
life furnished inspiration and material for a number of self- 
effacing Hebrew Homerids of later times, makes little difference 
to us, for the soul in and behind the Psalter is a unity and gathers 
up into itself the sublimity of conception, the joy, the pathos of 
the race. The limpid style of the Psalter serves as a perfect 
mirror for human nature; the Psalms are written in the grand 
style, simple yet great, perennially fresh, so very ancient yet so 
truly modern. As in the //ad, this remarkable style has caught 
the freedom of the world’s childhood; the free breath of the 
desert blows across these ancient pages, an atmosphere in letters 
which the world-weary poet of the present cannot give to his 
creations. 

But while unrestrained enjoyment of life and delight of battle 
is the key-note of the //ad, in the Psalter this physical aspect is 
seen in the light of the eternal. The sensuous element is not 
lacking, but the Psalms idealize the actual in a high spiritual 
beauty that has never been surpassed. The lover of literature 
as well as the religionist will always admire the Psalms for their 
knowledge of the human heart, for their disregard of the vani- 
ties of form, and for their serious and simple beauty. 

The heart of Israel is enshrined in the Psalter. The joyous 
note, characteristic of all lyric poetry, is poured forth in the 
Psalms throughout their whole extent; the exhilaration of the 
collection culminates in the Hallel lyrics, but it would be false 
to find it only in the praises definitely expressed; the joyous 
note is regnant everywhere, even when subdued in sobs and 
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wails. The lyrics of the Psalter owe their happy movement to the 

altruistic outlook of the Hebrew mind. The subjective quality 

of Hebrew poetry is apparent in prayer and praise, in adoration 

and petition, in aspiration and despair; it is due to the intense 

subjectivity of the Psalmists that their lyric powers are so 

stirring. 

While Renan goes too far in denying all epic or dramatic 

genius to the Hebrews, their efforts in these fields, it must be 

said, are slight, because they could never forget their inner life 

long enough to devote themselves to the description of external 

objects with any great power or with any completeness. It is 
true that a few passages with the sublime objectivity of the epic 
are present in the Psalter, and a tendency toward dramatic dia- 
logue is seen in many Psalms; but there are no prolonged 
efforts in either direction. The Psalmists care little for the 
purely objective; nature to them lacks interest unless it sets off 
the greatness of God or explains the relation of man to his 
Maker. For abstract concepts the Semitic mind was entirely 
unfitted, owing to the childlike absorption which it found in the 
concrete and the actual. The emotion of the writer is so intense, 
his feeling is so strong, that if he depicts a scene in the external 
world he brightens it with human or divine actors. It is because 
the Hebrew poets of the Psalter express interest only in them- 
selves, individually or as a nation, and in God, in human inter- 
ests in the world, rather than in the world of sense viewed 
separately, that the lyric fire glows in the book of Psalms with 
such a clear and generous flame. The object is always tributary 
to the person, and speaks to the soul through the sense. If the 
glories of the nation’s history are touched upon, it is only with a 
rapid, suggestive treatment. We look in vain for the detailed 
and dry-as-dust description which so often mars the epic; in the 
Psalms the great drama of the past is seen in the light of the 
present. The Psalmist turns aside for a moment to refer to the 
experiences and faith of his fathers; he touches with sparing 
hand the perfect gold of history, and depicts past events bearing 
a striking analogy to his own lot in the colored limelight of 
longing and hope. In the great commemorative and proces- 
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sional lyrics of the Psalter, the Hebrew poets link the fortunes of 
the fathers with the troubles or the triumphs of the children. 

It is the living force in these lyrics, then, their subjective 
effectiveness, that has always held men from those far days until 
our own times. Mere externalism and cold portraiture, even 
the stately repose of the Grecian genius, fail to reach the uni- 
versal human heart. The deep spiritual simplicity and entire 
absence of affectation or hollowness in this peerless collection of. 
lyrics have given them an everlasting power and freshness 
What quality other than this lyrical ardor could have enabled 
the Psalms to play such a large part in the early and modern 
church, and in the literature of the world? ‘When other parts 
of the Scripture are used,” writes Ambrosius, ‘‘there is such a 
noise of talking in the church, that you cannot hear what is said. 
But when the Psalter is read, all are silent.” The stern Augus- 
tine passed away with the comforting words of a Psalm on his 
lips. When Clovis led his savage Franks to battle, he kindled 
warlike fury by repeating the martial passages in Psalm 18. 
Before he set out for Worms, Luther renewed his strength of 
will by singing the glorious words of Psalm 57. And at 
Dunbar, as the gray mists of the morning rolled away and dis- 
covered the Scots on the opposing heights, Cromwell thundered 
with exultant voice the opening words of Psalm 68, ‘‘ Let God 
arise, let His enemies be scattered.”” Psalm 149 was the favorite 
hymn to which the inquisitors lighted the auto-da-fé; it was also 
the inspiratign of innumerable continental revolts. The heroic 
strains of faith and trust which burst from the hearts of the 
Psalmists not only made men brave for the struggles of old, but 
in Christian homes today the household litany lovingly repeats 
them as a sure stay and solace in the fever and fret of modern 
life. The Psalms have appealed to the household of faith, to 
the religious life in every age, because they are infinitely rich in 
“repentance unfeigned, unwearied patience, the comforts of 
grace, infinite varieties of devotion, thankfulness, praise, and 
prayer.”’ All this is our heritage from the subjective conscious- 
ness of a people who delineated the life of the Spirit with a high 
earnestness and beauty. 
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The Psalms were composed beneath an oriental sky, and are 
therefore as far as the east is from the west in comparison with 
the form of our poetry. They resolve the dark problems of 
wisdom to the sound of the harp, but the warmth and sponta- 
neity of the East were comparatively free from the formalities 
which beset the occidental muse. Hebrew poetry is distinguished 
by a flowing rhythm, whose sweep and volume is free from 
restraint and does not care to fix itself to form. Metre in our 
sense of the word was unknown to the Hebrew poet; only an 
echo of rhyme or an assonance here and there, remind us of the 
complicated mechanism of French or English verse. The tech- 
nique of Hebrew poetry is extremely simple; indeed, it is hard 
to distinguish the stately prose of the greater prophets from 
much of Israel’s poetry proper, just as it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish the mellifluous periods of Ruskin or Pater from 
our best blank verse. If an analogy can be drawn between any 
variety of English poetry and the poetry of the Psalms, it would 
perhaps be best to contrast the latter with some of our more 
brittle yet ample blank verse. 

A unique characteristic, however, leads to the impression that 
Hebrew poetry—and nowhere is there greater fidelity to the 
principle than in the Psalms—is addicted to an extreme type of 
formalism. This trait is found in the parallelism or balanced 
structure, as Herder finely describes it, ‘‘ the systole and diastole 
of heart and breath.” Phrase is matched against phrase, clause 
against clause, verse against verse, with the nicest antithesis or 
repetition ; synthetic constructions are repeatedly used in con- 
formity with the same law, and in climactic strophes thought is 
carried on in echo after echo. But while this care for balance 
seems to indicate love of form, we must go below the surface 
for its real significance. The Hebrew poet adopted the balanced 
structure for his thought because he saw a deeper meaning 
beneath and behind the moral order of the world. His outward 
parallelistic expression is the result of his profound judgment on 
the ways of God to man, a judgment born of wide experience, 
of long meditation under desert stars. The Hebrew patriarch and 
poet was perhaps the first to attain to the ripe reflection that the 
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law of compensation, of perfect balance, is the great underlying 
thought of the universe. No writer has more beautifully preached 
this law of compensation than Emerson, but he only emphasized 
a belief held by the earliest men, held more surely by the sons 
of Israel than by any philosopher of antiquity. Perfect equity, 
inevitable retribution, eternal balance under contrariety of out- 
ward seeming —this is the massive truth, the living essence of 
all Hebrew poetry, and to this source the optimism of the 
Psalter must be traced. But the blending of thought and form 
nowhere results in stiffness ; strophic arrangement of the verse 
is carried out with happy effect; great freedom in rhythm is 
possible, and even departure from verbal parallelism is not infre- 
quent. The strophes, so-called, do not correspond as they 
would in a Greek chorus; the lines are often of varied length, 
and the devices of interruption and antiphonal performance are 
constantly employed, so that the impression of extreme flexi- 
bility and diversity is maintained with the balanced thought and, 
in the main, balanced form. ‘ 

The unity of the Psalter consists in the trust of Israel in her 
God. Composed in different periods and by many hands, unity 
of style should scarcely bé expected. That there is unity at all 
is due to the deep wisdom of the Hebrew heart; it grasped the 
eternal verities ; it was permeated with the divine. In war-chant 
or nature-piece, in plaint or reverie, in gnomic or national hymn, 
in the epithalamium or the pilgrim-song, the key-note is praise to 
the God who keepeth Israel, who is true and righteous altogether. 
It is in this idea of eternal law and righteousness that the real 
unity of the Psalter consists. 
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THE CRY OF THE PENITENT. 
A BABYLONIAN PRAYER. 


By LouIsE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON, 
New York City. 


Tuat the sense of sin is as old as self-consciousness becomes 
increasingly evident as history and psychology reveal more and 
more of the nature of man, The truth is confirmed by arche- 
ology. If by law came the knowledge of sin, it was the law 
written, not upon tables of stone, but upon the fleshly tablets of 
the heart. Centuries before Moses we find Assyrian and Egyptian 
agonizing before God under an intolerable self-condemnation. 

An illustration of this was brought to light a few months ago 
in Babylonia. A tablet was deciphered bearing a hymn which for 
heartfelt penitence and genuine religious aspiration is worthy of 
a place beside the Penitential Psalms. Although this tablet is as 
late as ASSurbanipal (‘the great and noble Osnapper,” he is 
called in Ezra 4:10), as is certified on the tablet itself, there is 
said to be ample evidence that the prayer dates from before 
Abraham’s time, or between 2500 and 2000 B.C. It is only one 
of a number of poems recently recovered and published in Ger- 
many under the title ‘“‘ Psalms of Penitence.” 

The English version which follows is from the German render- 
ing by Mr. Heinrich Weine, published in Die Christliche Welt. 
More remarkable even than the fidelity of these utterances to 
universal human experience is their close parallelism to the very 
expressions, the figures of speech, of the Hebrew poets: 


O Lord, my sins are many, 
Great are my misdeeds! 
My God, my sins are many, 
Great are my misdeeds! 


*The German translation was compared with a French translation published a 
few months.ago in Paris, before being rendered into English. 
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The sins which I’ve committed 
Know I not; 

The misdeeds which I’ve accomplished 
Know I not. 


Pain was my daily food, 
I know not why; 

Ill hap o’erwhelmed my life, 
I know not why. 


The Lord in his heart’s scorn 
Has looked on me; 

My God in his heart’s wrath 
Has visited me. 


I looked for help ; 

None took me by the hand. 
I poured forth tears ; 

No man came to my side. 


I cry aloud ; 
None hearkens to my cry. 
Anguished I cast myself to earth, 
I dare not look up. 


To my merciful God I turn me; 
Deep are my sighs. 

O Lord, look kindly upon me, 
Accept my tears! 


Mankind is turned away 
And has no understanding ; 
Each man called by a name, 
What understanding has he? . 
Whether they do good or evil, 
They have no understanding. 


O Lord, thy bondman, 
Spurn him not! 
Overwhelmed by water-floods, 
Seize him by the hand! 


The sins which I’ve committed, 
Change them to graces! 

The misdeeds which I’ve practiced, 
Let the wind drive them away! 
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THE CRY OF THE PENITENT 


Rend apart my iniquities 
As one rends a garment ! 

My God, my sins are seven times seven, 
Forgive my sins! 


The complaint of the sorrowful heart, 
Tablet on which each god loves to write. 
His word 
Secures my peace. 


Conformed to the original, 
Copied and revised. 

Palace of Assurbanipal, king of nations, 
King of Assyria. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JAMES 1:17. 


A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


marpos Tov Tap’  ovK dmrooKiacpa. 
—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 


shadow of turning. 


—Authorized Version, 1611. 


Every good gift and every perfect boon [ gift, R. V.(Am.)] is 
from above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom can 
be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning. 


—Revised Version (British), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Every good gift and every perfect endowment is from above, and 
comes down to us from the Maker of the Lights in the heavens, who 
himself, however, is never subject to change or to eclipse. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1901. 


Every precious gift and each perfect endowment comes from 
above; descending from the Father of lights, with whom there is not 
a change of position or shadow of variation. 

—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


“Every gift that is good and every gift that is perfect” is from 
. above, coming down from the Father of lights, with whom there is no 


shifting or shadow of change. 
—Moffat, Historical New Testament, 1901. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: JAMES 1:17 53 


Every good gift and every perfect boon is from above, coming 
down from the Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, neither 


shadow that is cast by turning. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 


God, the source of all light and truth, is the Giver of all good 
things; no evil comes from him; he is a Sun whose perfect light suf- 


fers no eclipse. 
— Stevens, Messages of the Bible, 1900. 


God in heaven brings to his children only good things; [the temp- 
tation to evil is not from him]. As the sun sheds light and warmth on 
the earth, so God pours forth his blessings upon men; but in contrast 
with those of the sun, God’s bestowals are absolutely constant, for He 
never sedecer, never is eclipsed. 


— BIBLICAL WorRLD. 


THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


By REV. Davip BEATON, D.D., 
Pastor Lincoln Park Congregational Church, Chicago. 


Ir is an important thing to connect the everyday incidents and 
natural laws of the common life of man with a divine controlling pur- 
pose and moral authority, to show that the lives studied are the lives 
of real men and women, but at the same time reveal to us the purpose 
of God and the laws of the moral and spiritual life. One cannot 
easily exhibit the lives of the men and women of the Bible as per- 


fectly natural, without seeming to rob them of their divine element. 


Yet this is just what the teacher is called to do with the lives of the 


saints and heroes, the poets and statesmen, the humble and the mighty, 


who form the galaxy of biblical history. ; 

The boys and girls in the Sunday school and in the home are 
demanding the explanation of the incidents. connected with the lives 
of these men and women; for their interest passes from the mere inci- 
dents to the explanation of the incidents. Because the life story of 
this saint, this patriot, this hero, is in the Bible, we attach a peculiar 
interest and authority to it. We say this life is a supreme example; 
this truth has binding power over the heart and conscience ; this inci- 
dent shows that God was working in and through the man. This is 
what we mean by scriptural authority; not some general authority in 
the clouds, but the authority of a particular deed or teaching. The 
pupil immediately asks, why should I accept this teaching? Why 
should I bow to this authority? What is there in this life-story that 
binds my heart and conscience? You must then furnish him a valid 
reason or lose his interest and respect; you may even incur some 
danger of getting his contempt, for there is nothing that rouses the 
contempt of the young like the failure to establish the claim of moral 
and religious authority we make over their lives. 

This demand on the part of the pupil exposes the teacher to two 
kinds of danger. One may be described as the danger of naturalism ; 
the other that of supernaturalism. One lays emphasis on the natural 
ability, the genius, the courage of the men described in the Bible; the 
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other lays emphasis on the power of God, the supernatural working of 
the Holy Spirit; and in each case a distorted image of the fact is pre- 
sented to the pupil. 

The teacher who leans to the merely natural explanation of all 
events is in danger of eliminating the divine presence and authority 
from the human life, and so of robbing the Bible of its unique moral 
and spiritual character as a revelation of truths springing from sources 
beyond the reach of the human intellect or the aspirations of the 
unaided human soul. We do not say that he robs the Bible of the 
supernatural, for he may say, “this natural life of faith and love is the 
manifestation and guarantee of the supernatural ;” but we draw atten- 
tion to the ordinary use of the words,-and point out that the over- 
emphasis of the natural process tends to impress the mind with the 
idea that there is nothing beyond, no other objective fact or reality in 
the universe that enters into the question. The story has its human 
side —the genius, the courage, the self-sacrifice of the man or woman. 
Then, too, the simple, natural explanation of how the deed was done or 
the truth taught has a wonderful fascination for many minds, and is a 
vital and profound factor of the truth, as we shall presently see. But 
it is only one side of the great moral and spiritual equation we are 
now trying to solve, and when put forward as all the truth or as a suf- 
ficient explanation of the truth, it becomes a distorting and falsifying 
half-truth, doubly dangerous at this period of the youth’s moral and 
spiritual development. 

Indeed, it is just because the naturalness of the facts are-Of tre- 
mendous significance as the ground of a rational faith that they are 
dangerous when put forth as the entire solution; it is true, as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. It leaves us a torso, a mere muti- 
lated fragment of the noble figure of truth. It leaves the growing 
mind without an adequate explanation of the presence of the divine 
in the human, and therefore without an authoritative leadership in the 
moral and spiritual realm; and that, too, when the ship of life is set- 
ting out on its great voyage, and when it most needs a divine Captain 
at the helm. 

On the other hand, the teacher who leans to the supernatural 
explanation of all events is in danger of eliminating the reality and 
the human interest from the life-story, and so of robbing the Bible of 
its genuine humanity as a record of the moral and spiritual achieve- 

~ments of men and women of like passions with ourselves whose faith 
and love are grounded in the experiences of the human soul. This 
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arises when we teach that these life-stories in the Bible were lived in a 
world continually being exempted from the operations of the ordinary 
laws of nature ; as if the actors were supernaturally inspired to utter 
divine wisdom, or marvelously endowed with power to overcome impos- 
sible obstructions, and in a word presents them as moving, thinking, 
and feeling in a world of miracles of power and saintliness. Thus we 
create an unreal, and to the modern child an impossible, atmosphere 
of myth and miracle in which these biblical personages live and 
move and have their being. Their characters may be shown to be 
pure, their deeds noble, and the lessons contained in them of vital 
import to us; but we have broken the line of connection between these 
heroes and heroines of the ancient world and the interest and sym- 
pathy of the young people of our own time. They know nothing by 
experience of such miraculous interferences with the laws of nature on 
their own behalf. Such a world is strange, and alien; they would 
regard its manifestations now with instinctive dread and horror. 

This evil arises from a false emphasis or overstraining of the super- 
natural, from seeking it and citing it as the easiest explanation of the 
wonderful things we read about in the Bible. In this we disregard the , 
rule of all scholars that the miraculous instrumentality is to be assumed 
only in the last extremity, when all other explanations fail. But it is 
so easy to say, “God did it;” or, “the Holy Spirit taught him this 
truth.” And it looks so reverent and believing to say, “ God was with 
him and he could not fail.”” It seems to honor God and the Bible to 
use these words that laugh at impossibilities and go smashing through 
the facts of life. But it is the sign of intellectual shallowness and 
moral weakness ; it is the sure evidence of unbelief in the divine unity 
of the universe, and it reacts, as all such subterfuges do which evade 
the inexorable demands of the reasonable spirit, by making the victim 
of such teaching either a fanatic or a skeptic. 

If the false emphasis of naturalism has robbed life of its spiritual 
mystery and moral authority, leaving us only the good example of lives 
which were yet full of errors and imperfections, the false emphasis of 
supernaturalism has made these lives magical and fanatical, breaking 
the bond of human community between them and our own lives. It 
thus makes the spiritual mystery transcendental and unrelated, and the 
moral authority arbitrary and extraneous. The mind of the pupil 
gets no ground for either a human interest or a willing obedience. It 
is an unreal world that is presented to him as the ground of the most 
vital action of his life. He comes to think of those saints and heroes 
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as puppets pulled by strings, as mythical heroes, and impossible saints, 
whose temptations were unreal and whose example is meaningless for 
ordinary men. Meanwhile the truth involved in the whole history as 
a divine and authoritative principle governing life has evaporated in 
this exhausted atmosphere of unreality. The one-sided naturalistic 
explanation and the equally one-sided supernatural solution are both 
too easy and too obvious, and therefore most likely to be false. 

There is truth in both kinds of explanations, but they must be 
carefully combined, for they are complemental, not exclusive. 

Revelation is based upon the natural experiences of human life. It 
comes out of them; it would be of no human interest or value with- 
out them. It is surely sufficient to bear in mind that God has given 
this revelation, not by the lives of angels but of men, and in the most 
normal relations of humanity, the family and the state ; in the experi- 
ences of love, of fatherhood and motherhood, of king and subject, of 
peasant and prince, of poet and mechanic, of hero and saint. And 
above all, to crown and consummate this revelation, the Son of God 
was made flesh, so that he might continue the record of revelation to 
us as a man, that the holiest and noblest of all lives might also be the 
most natural and closely connected with our own. 

When the pupil gets hold of this aspect of revelation he sees the 
historical reality of it, he knows that the man lived, that the deed was 
actually done, that such a man had faith in God and acted accordingly, 
having to suffer amid doubt and fear just like himself. He gets the 
picture of a genuine life, without magical interferences with the laws 
of nature around it, having to solve its own problems and work out 
its own salvation by the ordinary gifts and graces of a virtuous nature 
and a loving heart. He sees the man victorious through the exer- 
cise of a strong will, a believing spirit, and a self-sacrificing disposition. 
And when the interpretation of such lives is referred to the presence 
of a divine Spirit who lives in them and rules over them he can 
explain -it by, and reconcile it with, the facts of life around him. He 
finds that the facts of his own life are now charged with a new sig- 
nificance. His sufferings, his temptations, his work, are filled with the 
same divine life, and ruled by the same authority, as the saints and 
heroes of the Bible story. As these men and women loved and served 
their country, and built up a civilization so different from that else- 
where in the world, he, too, will strive to make the life of Azs nation 
holy, #¢s history too shall be a Bible, and the foot-steps of God shall be 
traced in the deeds of i#s heroes and the thoughts of #¢s saints. He 
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becomes the conscious and willing instrument of God, learning the 
final lesson of all revelation—the purpose of God in the life of the 
individual and the race. 

Thus by exhibiting the life of man in its normal human experi- 
ences as the basis and vehicle of a spiritual revelation, we secure a 
human interest in the record, win reason and conscience to the 
acknowledgment of the divine authority for morals, and show the 
spiritual life to be the end and crown of the natural. First that which is 
natural dnd then that which is spiritual ; the physical process, as seen in 
the physical basis of morals, does not invalidate the spiritual result ; 
nor does the fact that God chose the human instrument to carry out 
his purposes make the truth less authoritative or the influence on the 
soul less spiritual and divine. On the other hand, by showing how the 
presence of the divine in human life and history can alone give an 
imperative to the human conscience, and dignify natural law as the 
expression of a self-conscious moral intelligence, we give divine worth 
and nobleness to the normal human experiences of life, vindicating its 
sanity and its supreme glory as the crowning fact of God’s creation. 

To some Sunday-school teachers it may appear as if these were . 
unnecessarily deep subjects, and it should not be supposed that any- 
thing like a philosophical treatment of them is expected of the ordinary 
teacher ; but it is very necessary that the teacher of boys and girls of 
about fourteen years should have clear and intelligent ideas upon these 
points; for unless they have, they cannot make the connection between 
the natural and the spiritual which their work demands. It should be 
borne in mind that it requires the best kind of equipment, education 
and tact to make the simplest explanations of every-day facts when they 
are read in the light of the great themes of religion. And these are 
precisely the kind of questions which the youth are now asking, answers 
to which they expect from their teachers. Especially the boy of this 
age is groping for a ground of reality on which to rest his decisions 
for life. There is nothing for which he has more contempt than a 
mere pretense of reality, especially in religion. A temptation which is, 
after all, no real temptation, out of which the man was delivered by 
some miraculous power, and yet put forward to him as the life of a 
genuine man, at least confuses him. The moment he gets the impres- 
sion that the Bible does not record the lives of real men, but only 
supernatural characters, he is done with it, for it loses all grip upon 
him. 

To show the relation of the human and the divine in the lives of 
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men, the natural in harmony with the spiritual, and the spiritual as the 
crown of the natural, becomes the chief means of showing that all life 
is informed by the divine forces. In urging upon the youth the 
authority of God over his life, and the appeal of the Lord Jesus Christ 
to him for the love and allegiance of his soul, the teacher can thus show 
the valid ground for all the claims he makes, and awaken a human 
interest in the appeal. The youth finds himself in a familiar world 
and sees religion as the flowering of his nature, the fruitage of his best 
life. This seems a long, slow process, and we are often impatient of 
the indecision and hesitancy of the pupils in our Sunday schools; but 
the fault may lie with the teachers rather than the pupils, since the 
material for developing such decision may not be furnished them. 
Nor should we here make the mistake of thinking that this method 
of instruction contemplates merely intellectual development. It would 
soon be found that the instruction needed would range over the whole 
field of moral suasion, tender appeal to the heart, and above all, strong, 
virile insistence of the moral authority of God, perhaps the most 
imperatively needed form of instruction in the present day. The boy 
should be taught that he has a divine Master, but yet that the Master 
of his life is his wisest and best friend. ‘Hasten slowly” is a good 
motto for the thoughtful teacher in the work of this formative period 
of the youth’s life. Learn from the master-builder who puts a broad 
and deep foundation under the structure, which is to rise high and last 
long. Enrich his mind, draw out his reasoning powers on the moral 
and spiritual problems of life, touch his heart by the stories of patriot- 
ism and self-sacrifice, and he will be ready to appreciate the supreme 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Get a firm grip upon his manhood by show- 
ing him that he, too, is called upon to be one of the noble army of 
saints and heroes who have served God and their fellow-men, and you 
will give him grounds for religious conviction and decision which the 
maturer experiences of life will enrich and strengthen. : 
The methods of teaching outlined above will require special prepa- 
ration both in the church and in the Sunday school. It will mean the 
educated supervision of the pastor in outlining and directing courses 
of instruction that start from a definite place and aim at a definite 
end. It will mean the intelligent adoption of the principles of peda- 
gogy in religious instruction, and the reliance of our people on edu- 
cational principles in the slow and normal development of the moral 
nature and the religious emotions. This may produce an entire revo- 
lution of our present system and the return to the catechetical, modi- 
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fied by modern knowledge of human nature and recent methods, by 
which the family idea of the church and the principles of race solida- 
rity were so splendidly used by the early Christian church, and later by 
the Protestant churches, for the advancement vf the Christian religion. 
This will place Christian instruction on a scientific foundation, leaving 
it no longer dependent on the sporadic interest of revivalism, which, 
however valuable it may be as a missionary propaganda, is not the best 
system of instruction in the way of life for children born into the 
Christian heritage. 

The Protestant churches must reconsider what underlies the con- 
firmation classes of the Episcopalians and Lutherans, the communion 
classes of the Presbyterians, and of all the other churches which found 
themselves face to face with the national problems of Christianity as 
distinguished from the individualism of the Methodists, the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Baptists. It is certainly not meant that there is 
no truth of importance in the evangelistic appeal to the individual 
conscience and will, far less than there is no force or value in the great 
truth of the change of heart by the operation of the Holy Spirit. But 
it is our contention that these truths, and the methods of religious | 
instruction that have grown up lately under their dominating influence, 
are not the guiding principles in education, and ought not to deter- 
mine the methods of Christian training for the young. The state 
of mind and heart which induces conversion should be cultivated by 
the long, patient process of instruction and development which accords 
with the laws of the child’s growth, and the methods adopted should 
be determined by those laws. 

The covenant of promise, the truth of race solidarity, the prin- 
ciples of heredity, and the proved efficiency of education as the means 
of winning the young heart to the love of Christ and the obedience of 
the faith, are the only foundations on which the Protestant churches 
can build a system of religious training certain to secure to the King- 
dom a harvest of young lives in each succeeding generation. 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


CUTHA. 


In the parched desert, a little to the east of the road which leads 
from Bagdad to the ruins of Babylon, and about half-way between the 
Tigris and Euphrates, is an extensive group of mounds known as Tel- 
Ibrahim. The mounds mark the site of Cutha or Ku-tu, an ancient 
Babylonian city of special interest to Bible students on account of the 
story which 2 Kings 17: 24-41 relates of its inhabitants. It was from 
this city, and also from Babylon and Sippar, two cities at which the 
Germans are now excavating, that Sargon, the king of Assyria, trans- 
ported the inhabitants to occupy the homes of the exiled Hebrews of 
Samaria. The story says that the Cuthzans, together with the other 
captives, thus forced to live in a foreign city, refused to adopt the 
religion of Yahweh, the Lord of the land, and as a punishment for 
their obstinacy, lions were sent to destroy them. Sargon averted their 
destruction by ordering one of the Hebrew priests which had been 
exiled from Samaria to return and teach the Babylonians the religion 
of the country in which they were living, but the captives continued 
obstinate ; the religion of their mother country could not be discarded 
so easily, and the Cuthzeans made images of their god Nergal, and 
placed them in the sacred shrines of the Hebrews. Centuries later, 
when the Jews were rebuilding Jerusalem, and still later, in the time of 
Jesus, a prominent element of the Samaritans, so hated by the Jews, 
were the same Cuthzans. 

The ruins of Cutha are situated far from the present route of 
travel, and lying low are visible at a distance only from the summits 
of the surrounding mounds and sand hills. Few Europeans have 
visited them, and they escaped Layard’s notice altogether. Rawlinson 
was the first to examine them, and he read upon their bricks, which 
date from the time of Nebuchadrezzar, the name of the city Ku-tu, | 
identifying the ruin with the biblical Cutha. George Smith, the next 
explorer to visit them, says that the main mound is low but enormous 
in size, being three-fourths of a mile in length. In shape it is like a 
crescent with a smaller mound in the hollow, and “walls and masses 
of brick work protrude from heaps of rubbish in various places.” 
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In 1879 Rassam made a slight attempt to explore the ruin, but 
during the month which he spent there with fourteen men at his dis- 
posal he discovered baked bricks bearing the name of Nebuchadrezzar, 
and a few inscribed tablets, and some bowls covered with Hebrew and 
Aramaic inscriptions. The severe sandstorms, the lack of drinking 
water, the approaching hot season, and the termination of his firman, 
compelled him to abandon the work before accomplishing any results. 

A few years later Dr. Ward spent two or three hours on the 
mound. He mentions some protruding masonry of sun-dried bricks, 
and describes the hill as “large and practically unexplored,” washed 
and gullied by the rain. A carcass was lying at the opening of the 
tunnel which Rassam had dug, and his guide, fearing that a lion or 
another wild beast of the desert might be lurking there, did not ven- 
ture within. Dr. Ward observed the traces of a canal between the two 
mounds, and it is now known that the ancient Cutha was situated on 
a large ship canal, known as the River of Cutha, probably the Shatt 
en-Nil which branched off from the Euphrates above Babylon and 
_ after passing through several important cities, joined the Shatt el-Hai 
opposite Telloh. 

It is only from the Nebuchadrezzar bricks which Rawlinson found 
in the ruin, that we can identify it with Cutha. The Assyriologist may 
be truly thankful to the great builder and king who stamped each 
brick with the name of the city in which it was used. It is only by 
the aid of the cuneiform inscriptions that we are able to reconstruct 
an outline of the history of Cutha. They tell us that it was one of the 
few great cities of Northern Babylonia, taking rank with Babylon, Sip- 
par, Akkad, and Nippur. Of these Akkad or Agade (Gen. 10: 10), the 
city of Sargon I., is the only one not yet identified. The name of 
Akkad appears in the very early inscriptions, while Cutha is mentioned 
for the first time in the inscriptions of Dungi, about 2900 B. C., yet 
the city is undoubtedly much older. A possible conjecture is that 
unless the Akkad of Genesis lies deep in the ruins of Anbar, on the 
Euphrates, it may be identical with Cutha, for as the name of one dis- 
appears from the tablets, the other appears. Gemil Sin, king of Erech, 
2750 B. C., speaks of repairing the temple of Nergal at Cutha; the 
city is again mentioned on the famous gates of Ballawat; Assurbanipal 
says that he captured the city and transported a part of its inhabitants ; 
it was a part or a suburb of Babylon in Nebuchadrezzar’s time, and it 
fell into the hands of Cyrus before he captured Babylon in 538 B. C. 
An Arab historian, Ibn Athir, says that Said captured Cutha in the 
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sixteenth year of the hejira, or in 738 A. D. It therefore appears that 
the history of the city extends over as great a period as any other in 
Babylonia, and that it survived the end of the empire by more than a 
thousand years. 

What the political importance of Cutha may have been can be 
determined only by excavations; its religious importance was not 
inferior to that of Borsippa, Ur, or Nippur. Here was the center of 
the worship of Nergal, the god whose image the Samaritans made and 
worshiped in the shrines of Northern Israel. It was in his honor that 
Sargon gave to an Assyrian town the name Dur-Nergal; he occupied 
a prominent place in the Assyrian pantheon and is frequently men- 
tioned in the royal inscriptions; his temple, E-shid-lam, was kept in 
repair by the early kings of Southern Babylonia, and services in his 
honor were apparently continued for three thousand years; Nebu- 
chadrezzar offered him a daily sacrifice of six lambs. 

Nergal was a merciless god, inspiring only dread and fear, never 
love. His worship was necessary to avert calamity. Like Ninip, he 
was the god of war and of the destruction which accompanies war ; 
the ideogram for a sword also expresses his name. He is described as 
carrying the weapons of the kings in battle. He is also the god of 
pestilence, fire, and the burning sun of midsummer. Also, like Ninip, 
he was the god of the chase, and is represented as a lion. Hebrew 
commentators say that he had the form of a cock, but no trace of this 
idea has been found in the sculptures. From the god of war and pesti- 
lence it is but a step to the god of the underworld, the Babylonian 
Hades, as the mythology makes him. Among the tablets discovered 
at Tell el-Amarna, one was found relating that Nergal with his four- 
teen companions visited the underworld, and, like Ishtar, the porter, 
Namtar, refused him admission. Finally, when the opposition was 
overcome, he left one of his companions on guard at each of the four- 
teen gates through which he passed. At last, reaching the presence 
of Allatu, the queen of Hades, he rushed upon her and dragged her 
from her throne. Seeing that she was overpowered, she begged for 
mercy and, submitting to him, said: 

You shall be my husband, and I will be your wife, 
You shall be master, and I mistress. 

Thereupon Nergal kissed Allatu and, wiping away her tears, mar- 
ried her. 

The story, apparently a version of Ishtar’s Descent to Hades, was 
told to explain how Nergal became the god of the underworld. In 
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this character he was so prominent that the underworld was also given 
the name of Cutha, from the city which was his abode; and from this 
fact we may expect to find Cutha the center of an ancient necropolis. 
Nergal is also mentioned in connection with his consort Laz, but of 
this wife nothing but her name is yet known. 

A statement of peculiar interest regarding Cutha is found on a 
tablet from the library of Assurbanipal at Nineveh, recording the story 
of the creation of the world. “The tablet says that the story was 
copied from an ancient tablet in the library at Cutha. This is an 
indication that somewhere in the mound of Tel-Ibrahim there is a 
Babylonian library of great antiquity and importance. If for no other 
reason than this, excavations at this point promise as much as at 
any other in Babylonia, and the ruins of Cutha are perhaps the only 
ones of the very ancient cities of prime importance in which the exca- 
vator has not yet dug deep enough to learn at least something more 


than the name. 
EDGAR JAMES BANKS. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


JEWELRY FROM THE TOMBS OF EGYPT. 
READERS of the BisLicaL WorLD have doubtless already heard 


something of the remarkable results of Professor Petrie’s excavations 
at Abydos on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund. In the course 
of the first two seasons’ work Mr. Petrie cleared out the tombs of the 
kings of the first two dynasties, which had been done carelessly and 
inefficiently by the Frenchman, Amélineau. As the kings of the 
earliest three dynasties have heretofore been very slightly known, the 
discovery and excavations of their tombs have furnished us with mate- 
rials of the rarest interest. The reader will find in Petrie’s two 
volumes, which were promptly published after his completion of the 
work in the tombs, a full presentation of the remarkable discoveries of 
this remote age. 

It would, of course, be impossible to discuss these materials here, 
Perhaps the most surprising of the revelations of .Petrie’s spade are 
the products of the goldsmith and the lapidary. No one had dreamed 
that a civilization so vastly remote could produce such work. The 
two cuts accompanying these remarks may serve to suggest the char- 
acter of the workmanship. 

The first is a gold bar, the purpose of which is unknown. It bears 
on the upper end the name of no less a personage than Menes, the 
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first king of the first dynasty; a ruler who has been regarded, until 
quite recently, as an entirely legendary person. 

The second cut represents a portion of the upper arm torn from 
the body of a princess by the tomb robbers who violated her sepulcher. 
The swathing mummy-cloth has been cut away on the hitherside, so 

that the splendid jewelry which decked her arm may 
be clearly seen. It consisted of four superb bracelets, 
the uppermost containing a large rosette exquisitely 
wrought in gold, from which the bracelet tapers down 


GOLD BAR, 
bearing 
the name 
of 

Menes, 
the 

First King 
of the 
First 
Dynasty, 
at 

least 

3,200 B, C, 
Discovered 
by 

Petrie 

at 

Abydos, 
now in 
Haskell 
Museum, 


BRACELETS OF GOLD, TURQUOISE, AND AMETHYST. 


(As Discovered on the Arm of a Princess by Professor Petrie 
at Abydos in the Tomb of King Zer, First Dynasty, not 
less than 3200 B. C,) 


on either side through alternate members formed of turquoise and 
gold, and terminating at either end in a gorgeous amethyst. The 
next is a bracelet of curious beads, shaped to represent the facade of 
the king’s palace, each surmounted by a hawk, the symbol of the king. 
These beads are alternately gold and finely wrought turquoise. The 
next bracelet consists of double-lobed or dumb-bell beads of alternate 
gold and amethyst in threes, separated by pairs of turquoise beads joined 
with gold. The last is made up on a plan of threes, each member 
consisting of three beads of turquoise, amethyst, and gold, tapering at 
either end into an exquisite gold bead. 

The workmanship on these pieces of jewelry is unsurpassed, and 
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no modern goldsmith would need to be ashamed of having pro- 
duced them. The fine taste and esthetic sense evident in the designs 
are not in any way inferior to the technical skill with which they have 
been executed. 

They date at the latest from 3200 B.C., and possibly from one 
thousand years earlier than this. From these most remarkable speci- 
mens of the art and craftsmanship of this antique age, the reader may 
gain some conception of the high degree of general culture already 
attained at so early a stage in the career of man. 


James H. BREASTED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Book Rebiews. 


BRIEF COMMENT ON BOOKS. 


Tue second series of Professor Albert S. Cook’s Biblical Quotations 
in Old English Prose Writers continues the admirable work which Dr. 
Cook has been doing toward showing the English text of the New 
Testament in early English. The volume is published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, in the series of Yale Bicentennial 
Publications. 


A NEw Volume of sermons from Rev. J. H. Jowett, of Birmingham, 
England, is entitled Thirsting for the Springs. The publishers are 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co., New York (pp. 208; $1.25). These 
sermons were originally published in one of the English religious 
papers, but for permanent value they deserve the book form which 
has been given them. 


Rev. LAWRENCE PHELPS, of Leominster, Mass., has prepared a small 
manual for Bible study entitled Zhe Rededlion in Israel. It belongs to 
a series of “‘Cushing Academy Handbooks.” The treatment of this 
most interesting period of Hebrew history is presented with much 
skill and true perception of the facts of the history, and may be com- 
mended for general Bible class use, or for private study. . 


A VOLUME entitled Spiritual Power at Work: a Study of Spiritua 
Forces and their Application, of which Rev. Henry Hubbard is the 
author, is published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York (pp. 
343; $1.25, ze). The book is an interesting and helpful study of the 
forces which make for righteousness and truth as they now operate in 
individuals and in society. The spiritual power which underlies 
human development, and works toward the establishment of the king- 
dom of God on earth, is described with insight and illuminating 
effect. 


THE first edition of Broadus’s Harmony of the Gospels was published 
in 1893. At that time it was the most useful harmony in English. 
This is attested by the fact that the work has gone through six editions 
during the ten years that have elapsed since its publication. The sev- 
-enth edition has just been published by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
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Son, New York. It is revised and enlarged by Professor A. T. Robert- 
son, Dr. Broadus’s successor in the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, Ky. The work therefore enters upon a new stage 
of its career, considerably improved by the additions which have been 
made. 


ANOTHER volume is added to the series of books containing the 
Bishop Paddock Lectures, established in 1880 in connection with the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New York city. The Lectures for 1901-2 were delivered by Rev. 
Alfred Magill Randolph, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Southern Virginia, 
on the subject, Reason, Faith, and Authority in Christianity. The 
lectures are published by Mr. Thomas Whittaker, New York (pp. 272; 
$1.20, net). The theme of the lectures is one of living interest at the 
present time, and the discussion which is given it by Dr. Randolph 
will be found helpful. 


Many have arisen to do honor to Phillips Brooks. The latest 
contribution to his biography is a little volume by the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., of Boston. He 
presents to his readers the address given at the memorial service held 
in Boston on January 23, 1903, on the occasion of the tenth anniver- 
sary of Dr. Brooks’s death. No keener or more sympathetic appre- 


ciation of Phillips Brooks has appeared than this one by Dr. Lawrence, 
and even those who have read much concerning him will do well to 
read carefully this study of Dr. Brooks’s character, standpoint, and 
work, which is now published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston (pp. 51; $0.50). 


BIBLE students will welcome the volume by William Rosenau, Ph.D., 
entitled Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs, published by the 
Friedenwald Co., Baltimore (pp. 193). The book deals with the 
present religious rites and practices among the Jews. It consists of a 
series of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University, which, 
when given, attracted much attention for the lucid description which 
they contained. The lectures as published are accompanied by a 
large number of excellent pictures illustrating the implements and 
other things used by the Jews in the modern observance of their 
religious ceremonies. To compare the customs of the Jews as 
described here with the customs of the Jews as seen in the Bible will 
be an interesting study. 
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Unper the title Zhe Creation of Matter; or, Material Elements, 
Evolution, and Creation, a \ittle book has been issued by Rev. W. 
Profeit, of Scotland (imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York; pp. 176; $1, ~e¢). The book is devoted to answering the 
question whence matter comes. The solution offered is, that matter 
is the creation of mind; that in its primal elements, however far back 
we may have to go to find them, there are so many signs of mind as 
to render it evident that matter is the product of an understanding 
that is infinite, and of a hand that is omnipotent. The discussion 
which the book presents is one of importance, dealing with profound 
subjects of science and philosophy, and reaching conclusions which 
substantiate the Christian idea of God and the world. 


A Life of William Ellery Channing has been prepared by Rev. J. 
W. Chadwick, and published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston (pp. 463; $1.75, ef). The influence of Dr. Channing in 
American history is well known. Born in 1780, he died in 1842, his 
life extending over a long and important period of American history. 
The influence of Dr. Channing upon this history it is the purpose of 
this biography to recite. Mr. Chadwick is a biographer of great 
insight and skill. There will be scarce any question that this book by 


him will be considered the best Life of Channing. Many who have 
never given particular attention to the work of Dr. Channing will do 
well to read Mr. Chadwick’s book, in order to become acquainted with 
one of the greatest ministers which America has produced. 


One of the most conspicuous figures in England for many years 
has been the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., pastor of the City Temple, 
London. He was a leader among the Nonconformists and contrib- 
uted, perhaps as much as any other man, to the strength and the 
characteristics of the nonconforming churches of Great Britain. Dr. 
Parker died November 28, 1902, in his seventy-third year. The public 
has awaited with deep interest the Life of Dr. Parker which has been 
in course of preparation by Rev. William Adamson, D.D. This Life 
has now been published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago (pp. 387; 
$1.75. met). Many persons will wish to learn more fully of the long, 
influential career of this eminent minister, and this volume will furnish 
such with the information they seek. It is a worthy tribute to the 
memory of a great man. 


Two little books come from the class room of Professor R. F. 
Weidner, D.D., LL.D., president of the Evangelical Lutheran Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Chicago. One is entitled Zheologia, or the Doctrine 
of God; it consists of outline notes based on Luthardt, and is designed 
for students in systematic theology. The bibliography which accom- 
panies the discussion of each subject is admirable. The other volume 
is one of a series of outline studies in the books of the Bible. This 
number is upon £xodus. Its method is to take up one chapter after 
another of the book in regular order, and make a study of its contents. 
These outline studies may also be found useful for Bible classes, or 
for individuals who study privately. They present the traditional con- 
ception of the Old Testament history. The publishers are the Fleming 
H. Revell Co., Chicago. 


In two volumes entitled Studies in Christian Character, Work, and 
Experience, Rev. William M. Watkinson gives to the public a number 
of sermons which for their clearness of vision, their persuasiveness, 
and their ability to instruct, are more than usually fine and worthy 
of wide reading. ‘The publishers are the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Chicago (pp. 256, 260; $1 each, met). If the kind of Christian life 
which Mr. Watkinson describes could more often be the ideal of 
Christians, we should have a happier and better world. That these ° 
sermons are able to promote this higher Christian living everyone 
who reads them will be eager to affirm. Previous volumes by the 
same author have won the highest praise from many sources; these 
new volumes will certainly strengthen the reputation and extend the 
noble influence of their author. 


AN essay on Religion, what it is, how it is related to history and to 
-life, and what is its mission, the work of Mr. Richard R. Bowker, 
appears from the press of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (pp. 73; 
$0.50). It is one of a series of little books which Mr. Bowker has pub- 
lished under the general head of “The Arts of Life.” The author’s 
point of view is an interesting one, and his treatment of the subject 
may be useful to many who are thinking upon the subject. “All 
religions,” he says, “join with ethics, with philosophy, with common 
sense, in emphasizing for the soul, the spirit, the supreme place in the 
making of man. Religions are useless, and the exercises of religion 
waste, if they do not show their fruits in practical everyday life. In 
state as in church, in business as in society, religion must be known 
by its practical applications, in fulfilling the direct aim of religion, 
righteousness of life.” 


Tue series of “Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature 
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Related to the New Testament,” published by the University of Chicago 
Press, is extended by the publication of Volume I, Part II, entitled Zhe 
Kingdom of God in the Writings of the Fathers (University of Chicago 
Press, pp. 117). The author is Rev. Henry M. Herrick, Ph.D., and 
the work itself is a doctor’s thesis. Dr. Herrick has studied carefully 
the use made of the title and conception of the Kingdom of God in 
the Patristic literature of the Ante-Nicene, Nicene, and Post-Nicene 
periods. Many of the passages containing references to this subject 
are quoted, and a careful examination of the usage is made. The 
writer’s conclusion is that the Fathers did, on the whole, preserve the 
great idea of the Kingdom as Jesus gave it, and handed it down to their 
successors. It may be questioned, he says, whether any great Christian 
doctrine has suffered less in its transmission through the ages of the 
Fathers. 


A work of very great importance to those who would familiarize 
themselves with Protestant missions is the Geography and Atlas of 
Protestant Missions issued by the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, New York (Vol. I, Geography, pp. 571; Vol. II, 
Statistics and Atlas ; the two volumes in cloth, $4.) The author of the 
work is Rev. Harlan P. Beach, A.M., F.R.G.S. Vol. I contains a 
description of the various peoples among whom the missions are being 
conducted, together with some account of the missionary work among 
them. Vol. II contains an excellent series of maps exhibiting the 
mission fields, and a complete index to Protestant mission stations, 
with statistics concerning the work. ‘The maps were printed by the 
Edinburgh Geographical Establishment, under the superintendence of 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., the author of the best hand map to Pal- 
estine. There can be no question, therefore, that this work is of 
supreme value for everyone who would familiarize himself with the 
mission field; and that we should all familiarize ourselves with the 
work of missions is one of the obvious facts. 


To Aut lovers of John Wesley—and the number of such cannot be 
told—the new volume entitled Zhe Heart of John Wesley's Journal 
will strongly appeal. Mr. Percy L. Parker, the editor, has made a 
most interesting and valuable collection of material illustrating the 
activity of Wesley and the characteristics of his work. Wesley’s journal 
was prepared by himself for publication. The complete journal, still 
preserved in twenty-six bound volumes, has never been printed. 
Wesley made long extracts from the journal which were published 
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under his direction. The present book contains about one-fourth of 
the amount which Wesley himself had published, but the editor has 
sought to retain the atmosphere of the larger work. The volume is 
supplied with an introduction by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, and an 
appreciation of the journal by Mr. Augustine Birrell. The journal is 
one of the notable productions of literature, aside from its high value 
as a record of the religious experience and activity of one of the great- 
est reformers. The publishers are the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago 
(pp. 512; $1.50, ze¢). The occasion of the publication of this volume 
is the bicentenary of Wesley, who was born in 1703. 


Tue subject of divorce is one which is constantly before us, whether 
from a scriptural or a civic point of view. A small voluine entitled 
The Scriptural Doctrine of Divorce is published by the Alliance Pub- 
lishing Co., New York (pp. 144). The author is Mr. Edward Wil- 
liams, who seeks to determine “the true Christian and scriptural 
doctrine” on the subject. He holds that Jesus did not, either in the 
matter of divorce or in other matters, essay the rdle of a social 
reformer ; rather what he taught on this subject was of the nature of a 
principle. It was not his purpose to set forth new legalistic views on — 
the subject of marriage and divorce. In affirming the sanctity of 
marriage and discountenancing divorce, Jesus merely reiterated his 
central principle — forbearance to the uttermost, applying it here as he 
applied it to all other fields wherein the law of retaliation could ever 
govern. His utterances are properly to be regarded as precepts rather 
than as legal dicta. In this interpretation Mr. Williams has reached 
an understanding of Jesus’ divorce teaching similar to that which 
Professor Bacon, in his book on the Sermon on the Mount, has pre- 
sented. There is a growing opinion that this is a correct interpreta- 
tion, and it has far-reaching significance. 


THE resistance which the historical study and interpretation of the 
Bible meet at the hands of some men may be seen in an intense form 
in two works recently issued. One is by Rev. John Smith, A.M., 
D.D., pastor of the Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh, entitled Zhe 
Integrity of Scripture; Plain Reasons for Rejecting the Critical Hypothe- 
sis. The other work is by Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D., 
entitled Zhe Bible and Modern Criticism. Both works are published 
in America by the Fleming H. Revell Co., Chicago. There can be no 
question of the sincerity and conviction with which these two books 
are written. ‘To one who wishes to see how much, and what, can be 
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said against the historical study and interpretation of the Bible, these 
books will furnish a complete statement. The antagonism which these 
writers offer to present-day biblical scholarship is based upon a funda- 
mental misconception as to the purpose, method, and result of biblical 
study. Starting from a rigid post-reformation theory of inspiration, 
and guided by fixed theological views which have been unaffected by 
the progress of thought and investigation, the point of view of the 
authors is such as to make it impossible for them to understand the 
Bible viewed historically. It is to them a divine deposit, miraculously 
originated, and by its divine qualities exempt from the work of his- 
torical investigation, and of literary, philosophical, and psychological 
explanation, such as pertain to all other books. The release from 
bondage to such theories can only be obtained when one is willing to 
seek by true historical principles and methods the origin and first 
meaning of the material and the books contained in the Bible. 


Current Literature. 


The Origin of Hebrew Monotheism. 


Professor Hermann Gunkel, of the University of Berlin, because of 
the excellent work shown in his Schépfung und Chaos and in his recent 
commentary on Genesis, is well equipped to discuss the question of 
Babylonia’s influence upon Israel’s religion. In a recent pamphlet on 
this subject, prepared in response to many requests from contemporary 
scholars, he seeks to calm the storm of protest aroused by the lectures 
of Professor Delitzsch delivered before the German emperor. 

Concerning the question whether the Babylonians were monothe- 
ists, he says: The Babylonian religion was certainly polytheistic, and 
had an especially crass, grotesque plurality of gods. Delitzsch cites 
the fact that certain North Semitic immigrants into Babylonia in 
the time of Hammurabi used names compounded with e/ (=god). 
Delitzsch supposes these to have been relatives of the Hebrews and 
like them monotheists from the earliest times. This does not imply 
that Israel’s monotheism originated in Babylonia, nor does the exist- 
ence of such names, indeed, prove monotheism ; for the polytheistic 
Greeks had such names, ¢. g., @edpiros, Meoddor0s, ; likewise the 
polytheistic Phoenicians, Aramzans, and Arabs, g., ‘Ainel of 
God), Channel (=grace of God), “Aliel (God is exalted). Every- 
thing Delitzsch says concerning the Babylonian name /ahu-ilu 
(Yahweh is God), is extremely doubtful, the entire reading and inter- 
pretation being questioned by eminent colleagues of Delitzsch. 

There is one passage from the neo-Babylonian period in which the 
various gods are compared with Marduk, and this is to be looked upon 
as almost monotheistic. This passage shows that the Babylonian 
priests came to look upon the various gods as in reality only forms of 
manifestation of the same divine essence—a view which the Greek 
popular philosophy of the times of Jesus also reached. But this view 
had no influence in either Babylon or Greece upon religion itself, 
which remained polytheistic. With the monotheistic re/igion of Israel 
this specudation of Babylonian priests may be compared only at a great 
distance. 
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The Study of the Old Testament. 


One of the best recent attempts to explain and to justify the mod- 
ern conception of the Bible as obtained by the historical study of it 
is Professor John E. McFadyen’s new book, Old Testament Criticism 
and the Christian Church. The necessity and value of the historical 
study of the Old Testament he thus describes: All that is deepest and 
dearest in our faith comes from the New Testament ; and every great 
truth of the New Testament finds its historical preparation and sup- 
port in the Old Testament. This is the place of the Old Testament 
in our faith, and a position corresponding to its importance to our 
faith must the study of it hold in every school of learning which pro- 
fesses to train men for the ministry of Christ and his church. But, 
while a clear view of the task to be performed is the first requisite to 
the successful performance of it, it also brings us face to face with the 
necessity of selecting a method which will conserve all the interests 
at stake. A great French critic remarked that it was at once “the 
privilege and danger of Semitic students to touch on the most impor- 
tant problems of the history of humanity.” It is the privilege — for 
the greatest study of mankind is God, with the religion, the people, 
the Christ through whom he has made himself known; and the 
danger —for here the sin that so easily besets is the temptation to tra- 
ditionalism on the one hand, and on the other to a rash disregard of 
the gathered experience of the past. But so long as we remember 
that the true end of all our study of the Old Testament is religious, in 
the great words of St. Paul, “that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work ;” so long as we recognize 
that sound criticism cannot deprive us, and does not seek to deprive 
us, of the substance of the revelation, but strives merely to set it in its 
own light, we shall see that we have everything to gain and nothing 
to fear from the application of a rigorously scientific method. 

While the criticism of the Old Testament is not of yesterday, the 
pressure of its problems has never been so keenly felt as today; and 
it would be fighting with the spirit of our time and of our God to 
reject, in the study of his Word, those principles and methods which 
have widened our knowledge and deepened our wonder in the study 
of his world. The problems of the Old Testament were not created 
by the critics, but by the facts; they are felt, not only by the profes- 
sional scholar, but by everyone who reads his Bible with ordinary care 
and with an open mind. What we have to do in the interests of our 
faith is not to suppress the problems— indeed we cannot— but to face 
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them, and, if possible, to solve them. Many of the old landmarks 
have been removed, but the land remains, every inch of it. It may 
have to.be redistributed; but its redistribution will only make it a 
more real possession, by giving us order for confusion. Reconstruc- 
tion cannot destroy the history; it can only make it more lucid and 
helpful. 

Criticism is only a means, to be everywhere—at least in biblical 
scholarship —subordinated to a moral and religious end. Its aim is 
constructive; the need for it is imperative; the result of it is to make 
many a rough place plain, and to remove many a stumbling: block 
from the path of honest doubt. But the criticism which will do that for 
us must be a sane criticism, which knows its own limitations, which 
will not mistake caprice for logic, or substitute theory for fact. It will 
recognize that behind the history and the literature with which it is its 
province to deal, are the throbbings of a life which it cannot explain, 
but must accept; and that the criticism which would truly interpret 
the literature must be possessed of the same spirit as that which inspired 
it. Our search for truth is sustained by Christ’s promise of the Spirit 
who leads into all the truth. 


Peter’s Confession at Caesarea Philippi. 


In an article in the May number of the Zxfositor Professor A. E. 
Garvie, D.D., considers “The Companionship of the Twelve.” The 
significance of the confession of Jesus’ Messiahship which Peter made 
just before the transfiguration was, he says, of the utmost importance 
to Jesus for two reasons. Therein a beginning was made of the Chris- 
tian community, the people of the Messiah, who would bear witness to, 
and do work for, him'in the world. As the first members of the Chris- 
tian church in virtue of their confession as the result of their disciple- 
ship, Peter and those for whom he spoke are described as the rock on 
which the church would be built. No privilege peculiar to Peter, or 
transmissible by him alone, was by these words conferred. There was 
simply indicated the function of the disciples as apostles after the 
resurrection, when by their testimony and influence the congregation 
of believers with them in the Christ was firmly established and widely 
extended. The confidence of Jesus in the constancy and sincerity of 
the faith of the disciples is most strikingly shown in this prophecy of 
a community, that no power even from the Unseen could dissolve, 
neither his own death nor the deaths of these disciples. Another rea- 
son for Jesus’ satisfaction in this confession was, that he could now lay 
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aside his reserve, not only as regards his Messiahship, but also as 
regards the sacrifice to which he knew himself called. The faith of 
the disciples, which had been so far assured, was at once put to a 
severe test. By his words and works hitherto Jesus knew that he had 
tried their faith, that they might have found “occasion of stumbling,’ 
as John the Baptist had found ; but now he was about to make a much 
severer demand on their fidelity. For while a Messiah who went about 
doing. good and preaching the Gospel to the poor was not altogether 
incredible, a Messiah who chose to die strained faith to breaking point. 
He had allowed them to discover his Messiahship without explicit 
declarations, but to secure their acceptance of his ideal of a Savior 
through self-sacrifice, frequent and urgent persuasion was necessary. 


The Appreciation of Christ. 


In a little volume entitled Our Lord and Master, by Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, D.D., of Cincinnati, O. (Eaton & Mains, New York ; 
pp. 99) we have an exquisite appreciation of the character, glory, and 
meaning of Christ. In Him we find one who is fairer than the chil- 
dren of men and altogether lovely ; one who, born in obscurity, reared 
in toil and poverty, and executed as a criminal early in his thirties, is 
today the moral master of the modern world, dominating our civiliza- 
tion, deciding ethical standards, exerting even in pagan lands a vivi- 
fying and transforming influence upon human character, standing at 
the head of a great army enlisted for the conquest of the globe in his 
name, and everywhere renewing by his word and example the higher 
life of mankind. Who in all the ages is worthy to take place by his 
side? The sinlessness of his life gives him absolute uniqueness, while 
the virtues and graces which he embodied make him a pattern for the 
race. Some of his qualities— humility, meekness, forgiving love, com- 
passion for the outcast and the lost— were hardly known until he 
revealed them by his example; and they were never known at all in 
union with courage, heroic fortitude, commanding leadership, world- 
wide enterprise, and supreme wisdom, such as He manifested. His 
perfect life contains in it all possible human perfections blended and 
correlated, the courage of the soldier, the fortitude of the martyr, the 
dignity of the commander, the simplicity of the child, the tenderness 
of womanhood, the majesty of the king. In his thirty years of obscur- 
ity and labor at Nazareth, and in the three years of his public ministry, 
Jesus illustrated all the virtues that can adorn human character, in 
their fulness and fruition. 
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To the same end, but in a highly controversial tone and spirit, is a 
pamphlet entitled Jesus Christ, His Origin and Character, by Mr. Frank 
Ballard (imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s.Sons, New York; pp. 
32). The chapter is reprinted from the author’s book, Zhe Miracles of 
Unbelief. Its purpose is to answer the naturalistic reading of the Gospel 
story, by showing that it is more difficult to explain away the divine 
elements in Jesus than it is to accept them. The essence of Jesus’ 
teaching is formulated in the following statement: ‘As regards him- 
self, he unequivocally insisted upon a supernatural origin and pre-ex- 
istence, to be followed by a voluntary death, which should issue in a 
miraculous resurrection and ascension. In reference to his works and 
doctrine, he claimed that his whole mission was the revelation of the 
reality and nearness of the supernatural, both in the constant presence 
of his Father and in the special co-operation of the Holy Spirit who 
was to be afterwards more fully manifested. To which he added, 
unmistakably, the promise of a future life perfectly in accord with these 
supernatural premises.” The dilemma which Mr. Ballard produces 
regarding the historical Christ is as follows: ‘It were a much greater 
and more staggering miracle that the Christ of the gospels should be 
either a deceiver or deceived, than that he should be a worker of real 
miracles and a teacher of eternal truth. In a word, if he be false in 
his doctrine, then he is no longer supremely good in his example. If 
the mighty works to which he himself appealed were only delusions, 
then his own chosen credentials of character are unreliable. If, how- 
ever, he be as true as good, then the supernatural element in his whole 
nature and mission is no longer a matter of question.” 

The historical problems of Christ and the gospel records of him 
must be studied, but the severe dialectical method and the rigid 
theological presuppositions which are assumed in Mr. Ballard’s dis- 
cussion, tend to divert the thought from that avenue of approach to 
Jesus by which most men reach an appreciation of him. 


**Wise as Serpents and Harmless as Doves.’’ 


The words of Jesus to his disciples, ‘Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves” (Matt. 10:16), are explained by Professor Theodore 
Zahn in an article in the May £xfositor on “ Missionary Methods in 
the Times of the Apostles.’”’ The words applied primarily to the dan- 
gers which awaited them as missionaries of the Gospel of Christ. 
They were to unite the wisdom of serpents and the harmlessness of 
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doves because Jesus sent them as sheep amongst wolves. They were 
to show the wisdom of serpents, especially by being on their guard 
before men who would bring them to the judgment seat and seek to 
get them punished. They were to show the harmlessness of doves by 
trusting entirely to their Father in heaven, who by his spirit would put 
into their mouths the right words for their defense in the hour of dan- 
ger. But this rhetorical rather than logical enumeration of qualifica- 
tions which must be united no more exhausts the meaning of these 
words than it confines them to times of persecution. They are of uni- 
versal importance for all mission work. The right way in which to 
deal with men in order to avoid danger and persecution, or, if it must 
be, to endure triumphantly, and the frame of mind which this presup- 
poses, cannot be essentially different from the way by which men must 
be won for the Gospel. But this right method, which is, however, an 
art, depends upon the union of qualities which are very often separated, 
the qualities of which serpents and doves are types. Jesus did not 
hesitate to take the serpent, in whose image the old, evil enemy 
appeared, as the type of that good sense and thoughtful wisdom with- 
out which missionary work cannot be carried on with complete success. 


Revelation and Inspiration. 

A collection of Biblical and Literary Essays by the late Professor 
A. B. Davidson has recently been published. In the essay on “ Bibli- 
cal Theology” which opens the volume, emphasizing the fact that the 
Old Testament revelation was a historical process, Professor Davidson 
says: And as the light from God’s face, like that from some distant 
star, needs ages to pierce from rim to rim of society, it no less needs 
ages for society to be penetrated by it. This knowledge of God must 
be realized again in life, must be achieved in successive generations, 
each leaving some legacy of its attainments as an inheritance to the 
next. To have taught morality, monotheism, and the messianic hope 
were no mean achievement even for two thousand years. And the 
lesson could only be learned in a supernatural history. In a history, 
for you cannot mechanically or magically pour truth or knowledge into 
man. It is a moral process, and must be accomplished through the 
working of his moral nature in all the phases of life and action; and 
that it is supernatural is implied in the idea of a remedial scheme. 

In the same essay the essential unity of Old and New Testaments 
is clearly stated in these words: The distinction between the old and 
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the new dispensations is not that of law and gospel, but that of promise 
of .the gospel — in itself essentially a gospel—and the gospel. Sub- 
jectively, the two dispensations are one; they differ, mainly, in the 
amount and clearness of objective truth enjoyed. 

Further, concerning the significance of the term “ inspiration,” 
Professor Davidson says: Now, Scripture nowhere defines this term ; 
and I think we do but wrong the Bible, and wrong ourselves, when 
we proceed to interpret Scripture with any @ priori conception of what 
this quality must contain or preclude. By “inspired” we mean that, 
by the divine influence upon the writers, Scripture is what it is. But 
what it is we can only learn from itself, from what it says and what it 
seems. The only thing the term postulates is the divinity of its pro- 
duction, but what that involves or excludes, examination only can 
determine. The true law of interpreting the Bible is to interpret 
biblically. This law is common to it and all other books. You inter- 
pret Homer homerically. There is so much of every author plain, 
so much expressive of his spirit and manner, that you speedily catch 
them up, and under their guidance you resolve the passages that are 
obscure. The whole is before any of its parts. And so you interpret 
the Bible biblically. ; 
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